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ART. I.—PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING.* 


We are indebted to Mr. J. W. Randolph, Bookseller, Rich- 
mond, Va., for an opportunity of reading this interesting 
work. The adventures of privateers are so full of stirring 
incident, of romance and chivalry, that they always constitute 
agreeable and attractive reading; but they are especially inter- 
esting and instructive at this juncture of our affairs, when an 
important arm of our defence consists of privateers. 

The work before us is a large volume of four hundred and 
seventy-two quarto pages, taken up principally with an enu- 
meration or very concise account of the capture of several 
thousand prizes by our brave privateers, but interspersed with 
many thrilling episodes and anecdotes, and with vivid and 
graphic descriptions of the naval victories achieved by our 
national marine. The author writes remarkably well. His 
style is plain, concise, modest and unpretending. Ile was a 
privateer himself—was taken prisoner, sent to Gibraltar, and 
by remarkable ingenuity and preserce of mind, escaped from 
that fortress. He writes about his own adventures with as 
much simplicity, conciseness and modesty as Cesar himself: 

In the introduction there is an extract from an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Jefferson, which, although like everything Mr. 
Jefferson ever wrote, far too abstract for practical purposes, 
contains the germs of truth, and the basis on which the vindi- 
cation of privateering must rest. Had he added that priva- 
teering is not only right in principle but is, recognized as 
rightful by national law and the usages of civilized nations, 
the defence would have been complete. This is the extract: 
“7 hat is war? Itis simply a contest among nations, of try- 


*History of the American Privateers and Letters of Marque, during our war with 
Ngland in the years 1812, 13 and “14, by George Coggeshall. 
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dis 

ing which can do the other mostharm. Who carries on the 
war? Armics are formed and navies manned by individuals, 
How is a battle gained? © By the death of individuals. What 
produces peace? The distress oftindividuals. Whatdifference 
to the sufferer is it that his property is taken by a national or 

rivate armed’vessel ? Did our merchants, who have lost nine 
fetided and seventeen vessels by British eaptures, feel any 
gratification tlfat the most of them were taken by his Majes- 
ty’s mea-of-war? Were the spoils less rigidly exacted by a 
seventy-four than by a privateer of four guns; and were not 
all equally condemned? War, whether on land or sea, is cou- 
stituted of acts of violence on the property and persons of 
individuals; and exeess of violence is the grand cause that 
brings about peace. One man fights for wages paid him by 
Government, or a patriotic zexl for the defence of his country. 
Another duly authorized and giving the proper pledges for his 
good conduct, undertakes to pay -himself at the expense of the 
foe, and serve his country as effectually as the former, and Gov- 
ernment drawing all its supplies from the people is, in reality, 
as much affected by the losses of the one as of the other— 
the efficacy of its measures depending on the energy and re- 
sources of the whole. In the United States, every possible 
encouragement should be given to privateering in time of war 
with a commercial nation. We have tens of thousands of sea- 
men that, without it, would be destitute of the means of sup- 
port, and useless to their country. Our national ships are too 
few in number to give employment to a twentieth part of 
them, or retaliate the acts of the enemy. But by licensing 
aw armed vessels, the whole force of the nation is truly 
rought to bear on the foe; and while the contest lasts, that it 
may have the speedier termination, let every individual con- 
tribute his mite, in the best way he can, to distress and harass 
the enemy, and compel him to peace.” 

War, in its broadest sense, means a state of unrestricted and 
lawless hostilities of all the people of one nation against all 
the people of another, in which every individual of each party 
is licensed and expected to do all the harm and injury he can 
to the other, sparing neither private property nor the lives of 
unresisting women and children. Writers on national law 
agree that this state of what they would call natural warfare, 
should be so far limited and restricted that no acts of cruelty 
and no appropriation or devastation of private property shauld 
be permitted, which are not calculated to promote and bring 
about the objects for which the war is waged; and the civilized 
nations of Europe profess to concur in this doctrine, and to 
regulate their practices according to it. But only profess to 
do so: for modern warfare conducted by civilized nations has 
often been as cruel, devastating and exterminating as any con- 
ducted by savages, and this has been especially the case where 
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(Christians fight against Pagans. The religious wars of Europe 
since the Reformation, have been conducted im total disrecard 
of the dictates of humanity and of the laws of nations. Rven 
as late asthe days of the English Protectorate, Cromwell mur- 
dered his prisoners or sold them into slavery. Probably his 
conduct might have been justified on the general principles of 
the publicists, for he thereby quelled and exterminated rebel- 
lion and saved the effusion of blood. Striking terror into an 
enemy by acts of cruelty and inhumanity is a measure fre- 
quently resorted to by tyrants, under the pretext that such 
acts are necessary to inspire fear, arrest rebellion, save the 
effusion of blood and to preserve peace. If there were no 
other law of war than that to be found in the books of the pub- 
licists, each conqueror would be an exterminator of the con- 
quered. 

But in truth there is a higher law: the law of humanity. im- 
planted in every human bosom, the power of unresisting weak- 
hess over conquering strength, the imploring appeal of helpless 
woman to rugged man, the frantic terror of weak and harmless 
children; it is. these things that melt and unman the roughest 
soldier in the*hour of victory. It is a gross libel on human 
nature to say that calculations of selfish interest induce us to 
spare the weak, the dependent, the unresisting. Did ever a 
soldier refrain from burning the property of an unarmed pri- 
vate man, or spare the life of a woman or child, because he had 
read the laws of war, and there learned that it was not sound 
policy tq@@festroy private property, or to kill women and chil- 
dren. NO! God has placed a monitor in his bosom, which 
melts his hard heart and stays his cruel hand. He has said: 
“Thou shalt not break the bruised reed!” He has given power 
to strength over weakness. He has given us compound natures, 
in which selfishness and anti-selfishness war against each other ; 
and the latter feeling always predominates with well-ordered 
natures when the prisoner, the woman, the child or the slave 
submissively appeals for mercy. This, and this alone, is at the 
foundation of the laws of war. We spare the weak, defence- 
less and unresisting, because God and nature dictate to us to 
do so. Such is “the weakness of strength,” the power of 
anti-selfishness ! 

National law, as found in the books, is a contemptible eman- 
ation of the selfish system of political economy, and is not 
Worth the place it occupies in our libraries. 

Savages are cruel and unsparing in war, not from calculations 
of policy, but because their natures are depraved, brutal and 
degenerate. The savage state is an unnatural state, for it 18 
not natural for man to maltreat the weak and downfallen, nor 
eat his fellow beings. 

Itisa popular belief, most probably a popular error, that the 


‘* » “ ‘ he . i aamermn?? 
word “servus” (slave), in Latin, is derived from “ servo, I 
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save” —that is, “I will spare your life.” The custom of sparing 
the lives of prisoners, and the institution of slavery, are much 
older than the Latin language. Yet the popular derivation of 
the word “servus” shows that the practice of mankind was to 
spare the lives of prisoners taken in battle, when they submit- 
ted uncondifignally to their conquerors. 

“ Polson’s Law of Nations, page 41: ‘Captures, however, 
made by a private armed vessel are not considered as piratical, 
but the property seized does not pass to the captors, and with 
us is condemned to the Crown as a prize of war, or, as it is 
styled, a droit of Admiralty.’” 

‘Sir Lioline Jenkins says: “The privateers in our wars are 
like the Mathematici of old Rome—a sort of people that will 
always be found fault with, but still made use of.” 

« Dr. Wheaton takes credit to the United States for having, 
by treaty with Prussia, in 1785, agreed in no future war with 
that power to employ privateers. It appears, however, that 
the privateering system has been carried further by America 
than any other power, for during the war with Great Britain 
the Legislature of New York passed an Act, which constituted 
any association of five or more persons desirou® of embarking 
in the trade of privateering, should it comply with certain for- 
malities, a body politic and corporate, and conferred on it the 
ordinary corporate powers.”—Kent, 98, n. 

War proper is a state of hostilities between all the people of 
one country against all the people of another; and it is allowable 
and right that the people ot each nation should inflictggevery in- 
jury on the other calculated to promote the objects ofthe war. 
But here national legislation and international usages of civilized 
nations have stepped in to determine what acts do not promote 
the objects of the war, but are unnecessary cruelties; which 
merely exasperate, and thereby protract it. The destruction or 
appropriation of private property on the land is now considered 
a breach of the laws of war, and frequent attempts have been 
made to extend the rule to the ocean, but so far with but par- 
tial success. Privateers, with or without commissions from 
their Governments, may capture the vessels of the enemy—the 
difference being, that where they act without letters of marque 
or commissions, their prizes belong to Government, and where 
they have commissions, to themselves. A vessel of a neutral 
State, acting as a privateer under a commission from one of the 
belligerents, is not guilty of piracy; and if captured by the 
other belligerent could not be treated otherwise than ordinary 
prisoners of war, although the neutral State itself had passed 
laws subjecting its subjects to punishment as pirates for such 
intermeddling in the affairs of belligerents. 

To show how untenable and absurd are the doctrines of 
the writers on the laws of war, we will cite the instance of 
pickets. According to their leading principle, that in war 
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“only such acts of hostility are permissible as weaken the 
enemy and advance and promote the ends and purposes of the 
war,” pickets are the very men to be killed, for the death of 
one of them may effect a surprise and victory, and do more 
injury to the enemy than the killing ofa thousand men in bat- 
tle. According to their doctrine, it is peculiarly proper and 
merciful to shoot pickets; yet they propose to interpolate on 
the laws of war. a provision that pickets shall not be shot. 
This provision is in accordance with our philosophy, founded 
on Christian principles and the dictates of healthy humanity, 
for pickets are not active belligerents, and can oppose no force 
to the stealthy attacks made on them by unseen enemies. To 
kill a picket is like fighting an unarmed man, a child or a 
woman. It is eminently right according to the selfish and 
silly philosophy of writers on national law, but inhuman and 
therefore wrong, according to our philosophy, which is founded 
of Christian injunctions and natural feelings. 

Yet, as a matter of necessity, we would encourage the shoot- 
ing of pickets. We of the South are accustomed to the use of 
arms, are individually brave and self-reliant, can creep upon 
their pickets and shoot them in the night, and thus carry out 
our defensive policy of exhausting in detail the superior num- 
bers of the invading North. We must be conquered and sub- 
jugated unless we take advantage of all our peculiarities of 
habits, castoms, localities and institutions. We have to make 
a choice of evils; either shoot pickets, or by neglecting to do 
so, cut off one of our most available arms of defence. We 
must fight the “ Devil with fire.” Our enemy professes no 
allegiance to the laws of morality nor to the laws of God. We 
must deal with them as Moses dealt with the people of Canaan, 
0 long as they invade our territory. But we are not God's 
chosen people, not his instruments to punish Canaanites, and 
we will not follow them when they retreat to their barren 
Northern homes. There a just and avenging God is already 
panishing them for their crimes. Left to themselves, and our 
real enemies, those of the Northeast will perish, for they have 
little means of support at home, and have not learned to avail 
themselves of those means, trusting that a generous and con- 
fiding South would continue to feed and clothe them. 

An old countries, where there are few trees, forests, or other 
hiding-places, and where the country people are unused to fire- 
arms, an invaded country gains little by shooting pickets ; but 
in a new, rough country like ours, where pickets can be ap- 
proached furtively, and where all the country people are first- 
rate marksmen, there is no better means of harassing and 
exhausting an invading army than by cutting off its outposte 
in detail, . : 

It is the obvious interest of the North to make the persons of 
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pickets sacred; and equally our obvious policy to shoot them 
down at every opportunity. 

Powerful nations, with much commerce and large mercan- 
tile marines, are much exposed to depredations in time of war 
from the licensed privateers of small nations with little trade 
and few vessels. 

lt is the interest of the world at large to preserve the bal- 
ance of power, especially on the ocean—the great highway of 
nations. <A few large States find it to their interest to abolish 
privateering, but mankind generally are interested in continu- 
ing it. 

It has been likened to piracy, yet it has none of the objec- 
tionable features of piraey. It is not war against all mankind, 
but only against the property and subjects of a hostile nation. 
It involves not, like piracy, either murder or theft. Pirates 
kill their prisoners, to avoid detection and consequent capital 
punishment. Privateers have no such fear, and treat their 
prisoners humanely. They do not steal, like pirates, because 
the property which they seize is that of an enemy, and is law- 
ful prize according to the laws and usages of war. 

The North has seized on the whole national navy, and has a 
very large mercantile marine. We have no navy, and few ves- 
sels of any kind. She has blockaded our whole coast, and we 
can only meet her at’sea by privateering. 

When Congress meets, it should give much greater encourage- 
ment to privateers. They should be charged nothing for the 
condemning of prizes, and should be permitted to do with them 
as they please after judgment of condemnation. Such mea- 
sures would probably increase their profits one-third. But as 
they fight for the nation without pay, they should have still 
further encouragement and be paid a premium by Government 
for every enemy's vessel that they captured or destroyed. In 
this way private individuals might find it to their interest to fit 
out large armed vessels, that night capture many of the small 
steamers of the Yankee navy that infest our coast. 

We may improvise a navy by giving adequate encourage- 
ment to privateering. We can do it in no other way. This 
encouragement is daily becoming more necessary as Northern 
commerce declines. All trade is an interchange of commodi- 
ties, and money the mere counters that keeps the game. The 
North ean import none of the products of other countries, 
except it export an equivalent amount of its own. Will it 
have anything to export next year? Will the surplus of grain 
and meat in the Northwest more than make up the deficiency 
in the Northeast? Under the extra ragant consumption of war, 
we think it will not. Then the North will have little or no 
commerce, and our privateers will take few prizes. But in the 
absence of these privateers, the immense marine of the North 
might be employed in the international carrying trade. Our 
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privateers cut them off from this source of profit and employ- 
ment, for already the premiums of insurance on goods sent by 
Yankee vessels are so high as to throw them out of the carry- 
ing trade. “ 

Our privateers, if properly sustained and encouraged by 
Government, will render the Northern mercantile marine val- 
ueless, and besides, capture a great many of the enemy’s war 
steamers. 

Immense amounts in bounty lands and pensions have been 
given to the soldiers of the Revolution and of the late war, 
and nothing done for the privateers (who, according to num- 
bers, did twice as much for their country), except to fleece 
them, in order to feed law officials. 

This thing must be rectified, else’ privateecring will be at- 
tended with neither honor or profit and must cease. If it be 
duly encouraged, it will operate as a more stringent block- 
ade of the North than that which she is inflicting on the 
South. 

Mr. Coggeshall, in the conclusion of his book, gives a list of 
the privateers in the late war, the names of their commanders, 
and the ports to which they belonged. They were in all two 
hundred and forty in number—only seventeen of which be- 
longed to the seceding States. Their prizes amounted to sev- 
eral thousand—the value of which seems to have been from 
fifty toa hundred millions of dollars. Hitherto, privateering 
has been the favorite pursuit of Yankees. They were equally 
addicted to it and equally successful in the Revolutionary war. 
But “a change has come over the spirit of their dream.” Pri- 
vateering now will injure them and benefit us; and, forsooth, 
they are suddenly seized with violent qualms of conscience, 
and denounce privateering as wicked and inhuman, and 
threaten to punish it as piracy. Let them try it! 

As late as Mr. Pierce’s administration they were the zealous 
champions of that mode of warfare, which previously thereto 
they had so suecessfully followed. Setting aside, then, the 
questions of abstract right and national law, it is peculiarly 
appropriate that we assail them with their favorite weapon, 
and mete out to them the measure which they have meted out 
to others. ; 

An exsay on privateering would be incomplete without some 
reference to, and account of the recent history of diplomatic 
discussion on the subject. For this purpose, we subjoin a long 
note from “ Wheaton’s Elements of International Law.” The 
subject is a dry one, and the extract will be read by few per- 
sons. Yet it finds an appropriate place in this Review, which 
18 intended rather to convey useful and interesting information 
than to furnish amusement. In the investigation of various 
subjects, we used to refer to (so called ) Encyclopedias: but 
afler a while we discerned that they were, of all books, the 
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most worthless catch-penny affairs—mere hasty compilations 
of the commonplace, the trite, the superficial and the false. 
On the other hand, we found that the series of the Edinburgh 
Review, from its commencement, was invaluable for reference 
on almost all subjects. Every topic is treated with studious 
care, labor, fulness, and originality of thought; treated fre- 
quently, and presented in a variety of lights. 

Already this Review occupies a much wider range than any 
English periodical, and as an Encyclopedia would be more 
valuable than any other Review, were equal pains and labor 
bestowed upon its articles. All who read it must discover that 
‘ach number evinces improvement, and that it has already 
become the favorite medium of the highest order of Southern 
thought and Southern attainments. Preserved in hundreds of 
public libraries in the North and the South, in Europe and 
America, it will be, in not long distant futurity, the favorite 
book of reference and the highest authority on all subjects 
relating to America. I know, Mr. Editor, you intend, so soon 
as the war is over, to enlarge the Review, without increasing 
the subscription price, and to republish, in condensed form, all 
of the previous volumes, and then, if Southern patronage ceases 
to be bestowed chiefly on the flimsy and immoral literature of 
the North, and Southern pens cease to prostitute themselves 
for pay, by ministering to the vile and sensual literary appe- 
tites of the Yankees, then, we say, this Review will rank with 
the ablest for ability, and far above them for usefulness. But 
this result can be attained only when we cease to be Yankee- 
worshippers, and when the semi-traitorous imbeciles of the 
Virginia Convention and Kentucky Legislature are remem- 
bered only to be detested and despised. Already hundreds of 
scientifi¢ and philosophic minds, who have thrown off the de- 
basing influence of Yankee authority, have contributed learned 
and valuable articles to your pages. And as it will be looked 
to hereafter as the American repository of useful knowledge, 
we are sure the length of the following extract will be ex- 
cused : 

“ A proposition made by the Legislative Assembly in 1792, to abolish the 
taking of private property and of privateering, by mutual arrangement 
among nations, met with no success, and at no time was privateering carried 
on more extensively than during the wars of the "one Revolution. 
France having, in her last war against Spain, declared that she would 
grant no commissions to privateers, and that neither the commerce of Spain 
herself, nor of neutral nations, should be molested by the naval force of 
France, except in the breach of a lawful blockade, President Monroe stated 
in his annual message of 1823 to Congress, that instructions had been given 
to our Ministers with France, Russia and Great Britain. to propose to their 
respective Governments the abolition, in all future hostilities, of private war 
on the sea.— Annual Register, 1823, p- 185. 

This subject was fully brought to the notice of the British Government 
during the negotiations at London, in 1823, ’4, between the American 
Minister, Mr. Rush, and the British Plenipotentiaries, Messrs. Huskisson 
and Stratford Canning. 
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Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, in his instructions of July 28, 1823. said: 

‘We press no disavowal on her (England), but we think the present time 
eminently auspicious for urging upon her, and upon others, an object which 
has long been dear to the hearts and ardent in the aspirations of the benev- 
olent and the wise; an object essentially congenial to the true spirit of 
Christianity, and, therefore, peculiarly fitting for the support of nations 
intent, in the same spirit, upon the final and total suppression of the slave 
trade, and of sovereigns who have given public pledges to the world of their 
determination to administer imperial dominion upon the genuine precepts 
of Christianity. 

‘The object to which T allude is the abolition of private war upon the sea. 

‘It has been remarked that, by the usages of modern war, the private 
property of an enemy is protected tr mi seizure or confiscation, as such, and 
private war itself has been almost universally exploded upon the land. By 
an exception, the reason which it is not easy to perceive, the private prop- 
erty of an enemy upon the sea has not so fully received the benefit of the 
same principle. Private war, banished by the tacit and general consent of 
Christian nations from their territories, has taken its last refuge upon the 
mean, and there continues to disgrace and afflict them by a system of 
licensed robbery, bearing all the most atrocious characters of piracy. Toa 
Government intent, from motives of general benevolence and humanity, 
upon the final and total suppression of the slave trade, it cannot be unrea- * 
sonable to claim her aid and co-operation to the abolition of private war 
upon the sca. From the time that the United States took their place 
among nations of the earth, this has been one of their favorite objects. + It 
is time.” said Dr. Franklin (in a letter of 14th March. 1785), ‘it is high 
time, for the sake of humanity, that a stop were put to this enormity. The 
United States of America, though better situated than any European 
nation to make profit by privateering, are, as far as in them lies, endeavor- 
ing to abolish the practice by offering, in all their treaties with other 
powers, an article, engaging solemnly that in case of future war no pri- 
vateer shall be commissioned on either side, and that unarmed merchant 
ships on both sides shall pursue their voyages unmolested. This will be a 
happy improvement of the law of nations. The humane and the just 
cannot but wish general success to the proposition.’ 

It is well known that in the same year in which this letter was written, 
a treaty between the United States and the King of Prussia was concluded, 
by the twenty-third article of which this principle was solemnly sanctioned 
in the form of a national compact.’ 

In rendering an account of this negotiation at its close, Mr. Rush writes 

to the Secretary of State, August 12, 1824: . 
‘I next said to the British Plenipotentiaries that the question of abolish- 
ing privateering and the capture of private property at sea, whether by 
national ships or by privateers, was one that I considered as standing apart 
from those on which their decision had been given to me. Upon this ques- 
tion, therefore, I desired them to understand that I was ready to treat as of 
one occupying ground wholly its own. ; 

‘They replied that they were not prepared to adopt this course. All 
other questions of a maritime nature having been shut out from the negoti- 
ation, there would be, they said, manifest inconvenience in going into that 
of abolishing private war upon the ocean. They considered it a question 
belonging to the same class with maritime questions, and one which, besides 
being totally new, as between the two Governments, contemplated a most 
extensive change in the principles and practice of maritime war, as 
hitherto sanctioned py all nations. Such was their answer. 

‘This answer was given in the terms that I stated, and so entered upon 
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the protocol. But it is proper for me to remark, that no sentiment dropped 
from the British Plenipotentiaries authorizing the belief that they would 
have concurred in the object if we had proceeded to the consideration of 
it. My own opinion unequivocally is, that Great Britain is not prepared to 
aceede, under any circumstances, to the proposition for abolishing private 
war upon the ocean.’—Cong. Doc., Senate, eighteenth Cong., second ses- 
sion, confidential, pp. 50, 100. 

Looking at the relative condition of the two countries in the event of a 
war—the immense navy of the one, while the other must necessarily depend 
at sea on the conversion of its mercantile marine into private vessels of war, 
as it does on land on the enrolment of volunteers to meet any exigency 
which may arise—it is at this day a source of equal astonishment that the 
United States ever made the proposition for the abolition of privateering. 
and that Great Britain declined it when made. 

The treaties of the United States of 1778 with France, of 1794 with Eng- 
land, of 1782 with the Netherlands, of 1836 with Peru, Bolivia, of 1785 
and 1799 with Prussia, of 1795 with Spain, of 1733 and 1816 with Sweden, 
all provided that if any citizen or subject of either of the contracting par- 
ties took a commission or letters of marque for privateering against the 
other, from any Power with whom the other was at war, he should be 
treated as a pirate: and in the treaties of 1827 and 1828, renewing those 
with Sweden and Prussia, which had expired, this provision was retained. 
—U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. VIL, pp. 24, 127, 44, 493, 94, 172, 144, 74, 
240, 354, 384. ; 

The above mentioned treaties With France and England have expired, 
without this provision being renewed in any subsequent treaty ; and, there- 
fore, any prohibition on the subject which may exist in those countries, 
beyond the obligation of neutrality required by the law of nations, must 
depend on the internal laws of the respective States. 

Juring the war between the United States and Mexico, Mexico made 
great efforts to induce the subjects of the neutral States of Europe to take 
commissions for privateers. England and France prohibited their subjects 
from accepting the offers made to them, and almost all the ordinances of 
neutral States during the war forbid their subjects from accepting letters of 
marque from the belligerents; but they are, in general, without any ade- 
quate sanction for their enforcement.—Hautefeuille Droits des Nations 
neutres, tome IV, p. 252. The President of the United States announced 
in his Message of December, 1846, that he had immediately after Congress 
recognized the existence of war with Mexico, called the attention—and as 
he conceived with effeet—of the Spanish Government to the provision of 
the fourteenth article of our treaty with that Power, of the 20th of Ovto- 
ber, 1795, which is among those above enumerated. 

The President, at the same time, recommended to Congress to provide 
by law for the trial and punishment, as pirates, of Spanish subjects who 
should be found guilty of privateering against the United States. — Annual 
Register, 1846, p. 340. 

In the pr@sent war between Russia on the one side, and Turkey, England 
and France on the other, the other powers of Europe have strictly prohib- 
ited their subjects from any participation, by accepting letters of marque 
or otherwise, in aiding the belligerents. An Austrian decree of May 25, 
1854, commences by stating that the use of letters of marque, or any par- 
ticipation in the armament of a vessel, no matter under what flag, is strictly 
forbidden to the subjects of his Imperial Majesty. He who shali infringe 
the order, will not only be deprived of the protection of the Austrian “ov- 
ernment, but will be liable to be punished by another State, and will also 
be proceeded against in the criminal courts of Austria. The entry ot 
foreign privateers into Austrian ports is forbidden.” 
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A great change would seem to have taken place in the public 
sentiment of Europe, especially of the British Government. 
since 1824, on the subject of privateering, In communicating 
to the United States the course which England and France pro- 
posed to pursue toward neutrals, in the pending war, after 
stating, under the date of April 21st, 1854, that their majesties 
had, for the present, resolved not to authorize the issue of. let- 
ters of marque, Mr. Crampton says: “ Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government entertains the confident hope that the United 
States Government will receive with satisfaction the announce- 
ment of the resolutions taken in common by the two allied Gov- 
ernments ; and that it will, in the spirit of joint reciprocity, give 
orders that no privateer under Russian colors shall be equipped 
or victualled, or admitted with its prizex, in the ports of the 
United States; and also, that the citizens of the United States 
shall rigorously abstain from taking part in armaments of this 
nature, or in any measure opposed to the duties of a strict 
neutrality.” 

The Count De Sartiges addressed the Secretary of State, 
under date of the 28th Apvil, 1854, to the same effect on the part 
of the French-Government. 

Mr. Marcy, in returning an answer to the English and French 
Ministers, and which was expressed in the same terms to each 
of them on the day of the date of the last note, remarks, that 
“the laws of this country impose severe restrictions, not only 
upon its own Citizens, but upon all persons who may be residents 
Within any of the territories of the United States, against 
equipping privateers, receiving Commissions, or enlisting men 
therein, tor the purpose of taking part in any foreign war.” 

At an interview, in March, between Lord Clarendon and Mr. 
Buchanan, he did not propose the conclusion of a treaty for the 
suppression ot privateering, but he expressed a strong opinion 
against the practice as inconsistent with modern civilization. 
He spoke in highly complimentary terms of the treaties of the 
United States with several nations, which stipulate if one of 
the parties be neutral and the other belligerent, the subjects 
of the neutral accepts commissions, as privateers, to cruise 
against the other, from the opposing belligerent, shall be pun- 
ished as pirates. Mr. Buchanan, in answer, said, it did not 
seem to him to be possible, under existing circumstances, for 
the United States to agree to the suppression of privateering, 
unless the naval powers of the world would go one step further, 
and consent that war against private property should be abol- 
ished altogether upon the ocean. as it had already been upon 
land. There was nothing different, reaily, upon principle and 
morality, between the act of a regular cruiser and that of a 
privateer of robbing a merchant vessel upon the ocean, and 
confiscating the property of private individuals on board for 
the benefit of the captor. Suppose a war with Great Britain; 
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the navy of Great Britain was vastly superior to that of the 
United States, in the number of vessels of war. The only 
means which we would possess to counterbalance, in some de- 
gree, their far greater numerical strength, would be to convert 
our merchant vessels, cast out of employment by the war, into 
privateers, and endeavor, by their assistance, to inflict as much 
injury on the British as they would be able to inflict on Ameri- 
can commerce. . ° ° * ° * 

Mr. Marey, in his answer of the 13th April, 1854, to Mr. 
Buchanan’s dispatches, says: “ Both Great Britain and France, 
as well as Russia, feel much concern as to what course our citi- 
zens will take with regard to privateering. The two former 
powers would, at this time, most readily enter into a conven- 
tion stipulating that the subjects or citizens of the party, being 
a neutral, who shall accept a commission or letters of marque, 
and engage in the privateer service, the other party being a 
belligerent, may be treated as pirates. A stipulation to this 
effect is contained in several of our treaties, but I do not think 
the President would permit it to be inserted in any new one. 
His objection to it does not arise from a wish to have our citi- 
zens embark in foreign belligerent service, but on the contrary, 
he would much regret to see them take such a course. Our 
laws go as far as those of any nation—I think, further—in lay- 
ing restraints upon those in regard to going into foreign priva- 
teer service. This Government is not prepared to listen to any 
proposition for the total suppression of privateering. It would 
not enter into any convention, whereby it would preclude itself 
from recourse to the merchant marine of the country in case 
it should become a belligerent party. . 

The views of the American Government will be found more 
fully stated in the notice taken by President Pierce in the an- 
nual message of 1854-5. of the suggestion of Prussia to con- 
nect the abolition of privateering with the question of neutral 
rights, which it had been proposed by the United States to reg- 
ulate by convention. 

“ The King of Prussia entirely approves of the project of a treaty to the 
same effect, submitted to him, but proposes an additional article providing 
for the renunciation of privateering. Such an article, for most obvious 
reasons, is much desired by nations having naval establishments large in 
proportion to their foreign commerce. If it were adopted as an inter- 
national rule, the commerce of a nation. having comparatively a small naval 
force, would be very much at the mercy of its enemy in case of a war with 
a power of decided naval superiority. The bare statement of the condition 
in which the United States would be placed, after having surrendered the 
right to resort to privateers, in the event of a war with a nation of naval 
superiority, will show that this Government could never listen to such a 
proposition. The navy of the first maritime power of Europe is at least 
ten times as large as that of the United States. The foreign commerce of 
the nations is nearly equal, and equally exposed to hostile depredations. In 
war between that power aid the United States, without resort, on our part, 
to our mercantile marine, the means of our enemy to inflict injury upon our 
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commerce would be tenfold greater than ours to retaliate. We could not ex- 
tricate our country from this unequal condition, with such an enemy. unless 
we at once departed from our present peaceful policy and became a great 
naval power. Though the naval superiority would be jess, the greater extent 
and more exposed condition of our widespread commerce would give any of 
them a like advantage over us. The proposition to enter into engagements 
to forego resort to privateers, in case this country should be forced into war 
with a great naval power, is not entitled to more favorable consideration 
than would be a proposition not to accept the services of volunteers for 
operations on land. When the honor or the rights of our country compel 
it to assume a hostile attitude, it confidently relies on the patriotism of its 
citizens, not ordinarily devoted to the military profession, to augment the 
army and navy so as to make them fully adequate,to the emergency which 
calls them into action. The proposal to surrender the rights of privateering 
is professedly founded on the principle that private property of unoffending 
noncombatants, though enemies, should be exempt from the ravages of war; 
but the proposed surrender goes but little way in carrying out that princi- 
ple, which equally requires that such private property should not be seized 
or molested by national ships of war. Should the leading powers of Europe 
concur in proposing, as a rule of international law, to exempt private prop- 
erty on the ocean from seizure by public armed cruisers as well as by pri- 
vateers, the United States will readily meet them upon that broad ground.” 

Here we see that, so late as 1854, our Government, through 
its three highest officials, President Pierce, Mr. Buchanan, our 
Minister to England, and Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, all 
Northern men, ably maintained the propriety and policy of 
privateering. In our situation, its policy is more obvious than 
under the old Union—for we have no navy to war uf n the 
commerce of others, and no merchant marine to be warred on 
by them. 


ART. II.—_THE BASTILE.—TYRANNY, PAST AND PRESENT. 

“En général, en France toutes les places fortes peuvent a volonté devenir autant 
de bastilles; il n'y a pas unde ces remparts élevés en apparence contre les ennemis 
de l'état, dont un caprice ministériel ne puisse 4 chaque instant faire le tombeau de 
ses enfants.”"—Linguet, Memoires sur la Bastille. 

Since the arrest of suspected persons in the United States, 
and their imprisonment in Fortress Monroe, Fort Lafayette, 
and elsewhere has become an every-day event, the mind nat- 
urally reverts to the Bastile. Its name is now of frequent 
recurrence. Perhaps there is none other which is so odious to 
freemen; none which is so full of sorrowful memories; none 
which recalls so vividly the ideas of bodily -and mental sut- 
fering. : 

It was built ia the reign of Charles V, who was surnamed 
the Wise. His contemporaries do not inform us whether the 
erection of the Bastile contributed in any manner to confer on 
him this appellation. But he was indebted for it, most likely, 
for his taste tor reading—a thing very unusual in a king then, if 
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not at any time. He collected, during his reign, a library of 
nine hundred volumes; which, as printing had not yet been 
invented, was considered immense. President Heénaut says 
that he ought to be celebrated as the fotinder of the royal 
library. Besides this, he had a virtue that can be appreciated 
by all. He was a very money-making king, and at the end of 
his very turbulent reign he left a treasure of seventeen millions 
of livres. But if he purposed to transmit his autocratic do- 
minion to a late posterity, the building of the Bastile was the 
wisest act of his life. That dominion remained until his own 
and nearly four more dynasties were ended. 

The history of the Bastile, in detail, is not interesting unless 
to those who have a morbid fancy for horrors. It reads much 
like a supplement to Fox’s Book of Martyrs. .It brings up 
thoughts which we would willingly banish. We do not like to 
dwell on the triumphs of tyranny. Nor to think of innocence 
wasting to a shadow in prison, and pouring ont its nightly 
complaints to the unsympathizing stones. We turn instinct- 
ively from the contemplation of the cruel, who have prospered 
in their crimes. Our thoughts swiftly flee from the damp and 
noisome cell to some more pleasant object. We weary of the 
tales of the martyrs. If for a moment we linger on the pros- 
pect of virtue in chains, we are glad to dispel it as some 
nightmare or phantom of the brain. It seems to depress us 
with a@ense of evil which is not. We feel that it comes, an 
unwelcome visitor, to chase from us the more congenial seuti- 
ments which serve to brighten our brief space of existence. 

Such thoughts, too, fall rudely on the ordinary train of our 
meditations. They forma discord with the belief that we 
would cherish. They jar with the principles we would teach. 
We are fond of the conception that even in this world the 
wicked are punished, and that their prosperity is temporary, 
ending in calamity and disgrace. We indulge the idea that 
though the prosperous state of the virtuous man may suffer a 
transient eclipse, yet that in a short time it shall shine forth in 
renewed lustre. We confidently look forward to the time 
when success shall crown his efforts. We faithfully believe 
that he shall be the living witness of the overthrow of his 
enemies. 

Although often in the world’s history we may behold a scene 
of this agreeable nature, yet the greater part of the annals of 
ourgrace but tells of the injustice which man has committed 
toward his brother with impunity; of wars and disasters, in 
whi¢hothe good and the evil have been indiscriminately con- 
sumed; or of acts of oppression perpetrated by the rulers of the 
world against those who were in their power. Amongst the 
victims of such are often found the good, the great, the learned, 
the eloquent. 

Since such are the teachings of history, it were not in vain 
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sometimes to remember those who have been borne down by 
despotism. Nor were it wholly idle to revisit, mentally, those 
spots which “appeal from tyranny to God.” If rightly con- 
sidered, they convey to us sound and wholesome instruction. 
They tell us how the people have lost their rights. They tell 
princes and rulers how the people have regained them. These 
lessons, it would seem, could hardly fail to be remembered, 
since they have been conveyed to humanity through the stern 
medium of chains and of torture, and since many have suffered 
and died for their perpetuation. 

Cold and insensible must he be indeed, who does not grieve 
for the sorrows of the ages that are gone. We know that the 
victim has at last found refuge in the impregnable tomb. We 
reflect that the lapse of long years has reduced every vestige 
of his physical frame back to its native dust. But when we 
think of the sleepless nights he endured, of separation from 
friends, of disgrace in the eyes of an undiscerning world, of 
the promethean sorrow of the cell, of a perishing existence 
dying daily into oblivion, we are borne back through the tract 
of time humanity claims its own, and we mourn for the 
sufferings of the dead. Death, to which we are so averse, 
seems to wu&S then to have been a pleasant messenger. We 
rejoice that it was not in the power of monarch or minister to 
render pain eternal. But often we must regret that death 
itself comes in its most unfriendly guise, surrounded by-all the 
terrors of a scaffold and of a public execution, for asserted 
crime. Nor has the malice of man stopped heré The inani- 
mate body is rent to pieces. It is exposed to the elements and 
denied the rites of Christian sepulture. The innocent offspring 
is disgraced, and malignity regrets that human power can go 
no farther. 

We incline to think, notwithstanding many-insinuations to 
the contrary, that the French people have as much love of lib- 
erty as any other whatever. In them this principle has been 
very irregular in its action. But its continual existence cannot 
be denied. In the most remote period of their history, we find 
it innate with them. No people ever made a more vallant 
stand against the encroachments of foreign power than the 
Gauls. The burning of Moscow is often mentioned as an act 
of great self-sacrifice in the Russian people, and as showing 
their great love of independence. But even the idea we find 
to have been borrowed from the rude Gauls, who excelledan its 
execution. We find from Cesar that, by universal consent, 
“uno die amplius XX urbes Bitrugum incenduntur. Hoe idem 
fit in reliquas civitatibus.- In omnibus partibus incendia con- 
spiciuntur.” And it continues to be the glory of the F renels 
people that they alone, battling for Christendom, successfully 
resisted in the eighth century the full tide of success of Mos- 
lem arms, which else had swept over all Europe; in which case, 
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the Bastile, which was the visible and unmistakable sign and 
concentration of the strength of despotism. 

This redoubtable prison would have been of awful omen and 
significance in any State. But in some it would have been 
much less formidable than in France. The feudal system was 
the-most fatal that ever was devised for human liberty. In 
imperial Zome, while the rulers had unlimited dominion over 
the lives and property of their subjects, there was an immense 
empire to be controlled, in which in many an obscure corner 
individual liberty must flourish to some extent. Nor could it 
be totally destroyed by any ingenuity of tyranny. This was 
felt by Caligula, when he wished that the Roman people had 
but one neck so that he might have the gratification of strik- 
ing it off. But under the feudal system no such private exemp- 
tion was permitted. The whole country was parcelled out 
among a great number of barons, each of whom was almost 
absolute in his own domains. Thus if was that every man had 
a tyrant at his own door, who could narrowly watch every 
action and punish him with such punishment as caprice might 
suggest or self-interest might dictate. This pernicious system 
obtained a much deeper hold in France than ever it did in 
England. Its exactions were terrible to be borne, but could 
not be resisted. While it stimulated the nobility to a love of 
adventure and to warlike deeds, it dwarfed the mental and 
moral nature of the retainer—it degraded him from a citizen 
toaserf. The very name by which he was called has in mod- 
ern times become an epithet of infamy. 

The evil and mischievous tendencies of this system are not 
yet eradicated, either in Europe or America. Before the French 
Revolution, it had been so modified as to give to the private 
citizen the few meagre rights which are absolutely necessary to 
a decent existence in modern society. But the nobility still 
retained, with many other immunities and rights, their exemp- 
tion from all taxes to support the Government: At the same 
time, the clergy possessed a variety of privileges which made 
their interest coincide, in all ordinary circumstances, with that 
of the king. : 

With such a Government as this, the Bastile was a necessity. 
It was as much a natural consequence as darkness is from the 
absence of the sun. It could not be dispensed with. What 
else should repress the murmurs of the people’ What else 
should baffle their efforts for freedom? Without it, the Govern- 
ment must be revolutionized; and the Jacobins, when they dis- 
persed its stones, knew that the Government was effectually 
changed. 

The Bastile was both a cause and an effect. It was the effect 
of the feudal system, in which dungeons always played a prom- 
inent part. The erection of such a building in any modern 
capital in Christendom would fill the people with anxiety. 
VOL. VI—NO. VI. 2 
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perhaps, to use the language of Gibbon, “the interpretation of 
the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and 
her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanc- 
tity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” 

Although the French Kings for centuries had almost an un- 
bounded sway, yet they only repressed but could not extin- 
guish the love of liberty, of which successive civil wars were 
the result. In matters of religion, that people have shown the 
same spirit of independence. They made the most desperate 
effort to throw off the trammels of the Government at Rome; 
and though Catholics, they have founded and retain a free 
church establishment of their own. Neither the cruclties of 
the Medicis nor the fury of the Guises could extinguish free 
inquiry among all classes. In every position, though often 
crushed to the earth beneath the heel of power, they have ever 
been hopeful of a day which would check the arrogance of 
their rulers and confer additional rights on the citizen. 

We are aware that there is that in the writings of French- 
men which induce many to a contrary opinion. There is some- 
thing in the sickening adulation paid to the kings of France 
by Boileau, Crebillon, Bossuet and many others, that reminds 
us of Persia, or some other Eastern country, where the subjects 
attribute to the monarch supernatural powers and celestial vir- 
tues. The art of flattery culminated in the reign of Louis 
XIV. The whole subject was exhausted by his parasites. But 
if any one will take the pains to read Lord Bacon’s dedica- 
tion to King James of the Advancement of Learning, or will 
consider the eulogies of Charles II by that prince of toad- 
eaters, John Dryden, he will conclude that the English have 
not been much behind their neighbors across the channel in 
that respect. Yet, in Lord Bacon’s time there was much of the 
spirit existing which subsequently dethroned Charles I. In 
Dryden’s day it was still extant, as was shown afterward in 
the deposition of James Il. The writings of literary men in 
those days was but a poor index of public opinion. Most of 
the great men of the age looked to the Court for preferment. 
Writing for the multitude did not pay. While the Paradise 
Lost sold for a trifle, the Religio Laici gained the author a pen- 
sion. But the great multitude, who had nothing to expect at 
the hands of royalty, was in a great measure free from that 
unlimited subserviency which distinguished their intellectual 
superiors. 

There’ were many things which, for centuries, conspired to 
keep down the liberties of the French people—the standing 
army; the relics of the feudal system which made every lord 
and small land owner a petty tyrant, acting in conjunction 
with the king; the priesthood, which was interested in keeping 
up a system which conferred on them many immunities; and 
chief, conspicuous and prominent among all these causes was 
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the Bastile, which was the visible and unmistakable sign and 
concentration of the strength of despotism. . 

This redoubtable prison would have been of awful omen and 
significance in any State. But in some it would have been 
much less formidable than in France. The feudal system was 
the-most fatal that ever was devised for human liberty. In 
imperial Rome, while the rulers had unlimited dominion over 
the lives and property of their subjects, there was an immense 
empire to be controlled, in which in many an obscure corner 
individual liberty must flourish to some extent. Nor could it 
be totally destroyed by any ingenuity of tyranny. ‘This was 
felt by Caligula, when he wished that the Roman people had 
but one neck so that he might have the gratification of strik- 
ing it off. But under the feudal system no such private exemp- 
tion was permitted. The whole country was parcelled out 
among a great number of barons, each of whom was almost 
absolute in his own domains. Thus it was that every man had 
a tyrant at his own door, who could narrowly watch every 
action and punish him with such punishment as caprice might 
suggest or self-interest might dictate. This pernicious system 
obtained a much deeper hold in France than ever it did in 
England. Its exactions were terrible to be borne, but could 
not be resisted. While it stimulated the nobility to a love of 
adventure and to warlike deeds, it dwarfed the mental and 
moral nature of the retainer—it degraded him from a citizen 
toaserf. The very name by which he was called has in mod- 
ern times become an epithet of infamy. 

The evil and mischievous tendencies of this system are not 
yet eradicated, either in Europe or America. Before the French 
Revolution, it had been so modified as to give to the private 
citizen the few meagre rights which are absolutely necessary to 
a decent existence in modern society. But the nobility still 
retained, with many other immunities and rights, their exemp- 
tion from all taxes to support the Government: At the same 
time, the clergy possessed a variety of privileges which made 
their interest coincide, in all ordinary circumstances, with that 
of the king, : 

With such a Government as this, the Bastile was a necessity. 
It was as much a natural consequence as darkness is from the 
absence of the sun. It could not be dispensed with. What 
else should repress the murmurs of the people’ W hat else 
should baffle their efforts for freedom? Without it, the (rovern- 
ment must be revolutionized; and the Jacobins, when they dis- 
persed its stones, knew that the Government was effectually 
changed. 

The Bastile was both a cause and an effect. It was the effect 
of the feudal system, in which dungeons always played a prom- 
inent part. he erection of such a building in any modern 
capital in Christendom would fill the people with anxiety. 
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They would shudder at the dismal cells, from which the mzsonry 
would soon exclude the sunlight forever. The chains, the 
gloomy towers, would fill them with sad forebodings. But in 
1370, the rising battlements of the Bastile were merely gazed 
on with wonder or with idle curiosity. If it had not then been 
built, perhaps it never could have been built at all; and des- 
potism would have been compelled to content itself with the 
expedient of incarcerating its enemies in forts and fortresses 
built ostensibly for the public defence. The Bastile was the 
natural and inevitable production of the age. Since there must 
be prisons for the enemies of the rulers, it Was proper to have 
it spacious and strong—and it was convenient to have it at 
Paris. 

But the times changed. Chivalry had its race. It lan- 
guished of its own folly. King Arthur and his knights of the 
table round, lived only in vagrant ballads. The exploits of 
Godfrey of Bouillon faded into half oblivion. Ravaillae had 
silenced the clanging lists of Henry the Great. Last of all, the 
mighty genius of Cervantes covered chivalry with an undying 
ridicule, and‘drove it from its last stronghold in the hearts and 
minds of men. Had it not been for the latter, chivalry would 
still have its advocates, and the Amadis de Gaul would not 
yet be obsolete. Besides the honors that have been conferred 
on .him, he deserves to have a place among the apostles of 
modern political liberty. But after chivalry was dead, the 
Bastile still stood, like the pillars and pyramids of Egypt. the 
relic of an age gone by. But unlike them, it was built to sub- 
serve a practical purpose—to be subservient to the ambition of 
man, so long as it should stand up against the assaults of time 
or the awakened intelligence of a free people. 

It overawed the country, it domineered the city. Should the 
subject whisper a syllable against royalty, he might find him- 
self spirited away to one of its humid cells, there to be forgot- 
ten by the world, by his friends and by his kindred. No writ 
of habeas corpus could come to his aid. His dishevelled wite 
might cling to the feet of the minister, seeking to touch his 
obdurate heart by tempestuous prayers and by womanly 
entreaty. Other hope there was none. The arm of the law 
fell paralyzed at the prison gate. Within, arbitrary power 
— supreme. ; 

ut if its pestilential chambers filled the subject wjth dread, 
and silenced the tongue that would fain have spoken of the 
rights of men, its ramparts struck terror to the city. It was 
deemed impregnable. There royalty seemed to have fortified 
itself, and to frown down all opposition. Far and wide, temple 
and street and boulevard were within reach of the cannon that 
slumbered on its walls. Its governor saw the recumbent city 
in chains at his feet. What could France do without Paris? 
— could Paris do with the Bastile towering above her 
omes: 
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The effect was that the people bore the heartless’ oppression 
of their rulers until it became intolerable. When they did rise 
up and dared to claim their rights, it was a striking evidence 
of their sagacity that they turned their attention first to the 
destruction of the Bastile, knowing that to be their greatest 
enemy, and that when that retreat was demolished, tyranny 
would be accessible to reason or to the sword. ; 

Prisons seem to have been among the first engines of oppres- 
sion. Ever since Joseph was cast into prison in Egypt, and 
how much ionger we know not, they have maintained their 
favorite place in the hearts of tyrants. James, Duke of York, 
might invent the boot; Dr. Guillotine might originate the 
instrument of punishment which bears his name, and which 
has attained such a mournful celebrity. These might nave 
their day, and delight princes and rulers by their novelty. But 
after all, they must, in the most of cases, be laid aside, and 
ecourse must be had to the ancient custom of imprisonment 
If we may believe that the existence af prisons is nearly coe- 
val with that of society itself, then the science of torture may 
almost be said to have been invented and perfected at the same 
time. It is like the art of sculpture, in which the best we can 
do is humbly to imitate the ancients. We think of excruciat- 
ing bodily terture as more direful than the sufferings of a prison, 
merely because the mind cannot take in the slow and weary 
sorrows of successive years of imprisonment Tyranny, like 
ambition, sometimes overleaps itself, and kills the victim it 
would punish. But discreet cruelty dotes on the idea of pro- 
longed suffering. For chains to be on the free-born limbs for a 
single hour, is pain unspeakable. But when the hours lengthen 
into days, and the days grow into years that seem eternities, 
the prisoner is eaten up by an inconceivable anguish, which is 
reinforced by an accumulation of physical and mental ills, all 
settling down into a despair which extinguishes all things 
except an acute sense of suffering and a morbid clinging to a 
loathed existence. In this condition of mind, he naturally casts 
about him for something to amuse him in the solitary hours. 
Too happy is he if, within the narrow bounds of his prison- 
house, he can find anything which would divert a child for a 
moment. Upon such he can spend the years, which are vacant 
of everything else. But what recreant warden would permit 
his pale, wan prisoner thus to beguile those hours which are 
dedicated to suffering? We are told that one of the prisoners 
of the Bastile found a spider in his room. hat for want ofvall 
other occupation he passed his days in watching its motions, 
until it beeame a kind of companion to him, and served to ani- 
mate his dreary prison witlt its little spark of life. But that 
the jailor, having discovered his source of amusement, with @ 
keen and discriminating cruelty which must have made him 
the jewel of his royal master, crushed the insect with his heel. 
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Poets arid philosophers have been pleased to talk of the 
unfettered mind, whose only chains are the self-imposed ones 
of ignorance and prejudice. They say that although the bedy 
may be incarcerated in a dungeon, yet the intellect remains as 
free as the: winds of heaven. A more delusive apotheosis of 
the human mind neyer existed. The mind possesses no more 
immunity from oppression than the body, on which in this 
present state it depends. Indeed, it suffers from a thousand 
attacks which do not affect the body at all. The incidents of 
every-day life, though they may be trivial, are the food on 
which the mind lives, which refreshes it, which revives it when 
languishing and prepares it for new exertion. When this is 
gone the prisoner, watching the drifting hours which bring no 
change in his lonely and monotonous existence, sinks into irre- 
trievable sadness, or is overwhelmed by despair. The diet of 
the cell, the sickening atmosphere, the want of exercise, de- 
stroy his physical strength, and in doing so enervate the mind, 
which reacts on the body until both declines into imbecility. 
That intellectual vigor which delighted to explore the confines 
of remote thought, or drew entertainment and pleasure trom 
the ordinary problems of life, gives place to an endless languor. 
The motions of the prisoner’s mind, like those of his bedy, are 
confined within a narrow space—every part of whieh is contin- 
ually revisited, but from which it cannot escape. And it is the 
peculiar excellence of this species of punishment that it not 
only affects the body, but penetrates to the inner mind and fills 
it with intolerable agony. The discipline of the Bastile often 
wholly subverted the mind. The transfer of prisoners to the 
bicetre or mad-house at Paris, was no unusual thing. In this 
way, hature sometimes rescued the wretched prisoner from a 
fate that was hopeless. 

There are other famous prisons in the world. We may look 
with interest on the Castle of Durrenstein, crowning the ruined 
steep, where the fiery spirit of Richard, the lion-hearted, was 
corroded by confinement. We may be saddened by the sight 
of the foot-prints of Bonnivara worn in the rock of Chillon. 
Or we may mourn over Lochlevin, where Mary endured the 
malice of Elizabeth. But when we come to the Bastile, we are 
bewildered by the multitude of sufferers—princes, nobles, ladies, 
peasants. No order or condition of men but had its represent- 
atives. None was too lofty to be exempt from its terrors; 
none so low but that he could be reached . the vengeance of 
a king, the malice of a minister, or the caprice of a mistress. 
We weary of the lists which vaguely end with “unknown per- 
sons.” Could we have complete lists, showing the imprison- 
ments in the different reigns, the Bastile would be a kind of 
barometer, showing the rise and decay of tyrannical govern- 
nent. But we cannot. Prisons are not garrulous. The most 
of the secrets of the Bastile sleep forever, and mock the patient 
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toils of the antiquary. It is a source of great satisfaction to 
us to be able to ascertain.that among the wretched inmates ot 
the place was Hugues Aubriot, Provost of Paris, and himsel! 
the founder of the Bastile. It is said that, declining in the 
royal favor of Charles V, he was confined in a dungeon which 
he had carefully prepared in his prosperity for some of his per- 
sonal enemies. In the reigns of Charles V, Charles VI and 
Charles VII, we can only find the names of a few prisoners 
which have survived the general wreck. But we may as cer- 
tainly conclude, from the manners of the time, that these 
vaults and dungeons were kept filled with prisoners as that 
those monarchs kept their stalls supplied with horses, or that 
their faleoners had a due and proper number of falcoris—th 
one being as much an appendage of royalty in those days as 
the other. In the succeeding reigns, the number of prisoners 
whose names and history are actually known are nearly as fol- 
lows: 

Under Louis XI, 6; under Francis I, 2; under Henry II, 4 
under Charles IX, 2; under Henry IM, 7; under The League 
130; under Henry IV, 3; under Louis XIII, 70; under La 
Fronde, 1; under Louis XIV, 80; under The Regency, 11: 
under Louis XV, 265; under Louis XVI, 253. 

As for the great mass of prisoners, their names and their 
numbers are unknown. In remote times it is only when some 
minister, some marquis, duke or @ourt lady was incarcerated 
that we can discover individual names; whose numbers we 
may suppose to be in something like the same ratio with. the 
rest as the famous* men mentioned in history bear to those who 
sink into complete oblivion. No one should suppose from the 
figures above, that in the reigns of Louis XIV, Louis XV and 
Louis XVI, more persons were imprisoned than in the pre- 
ceding reigns. The reverse would seem to be true. But ot 
the Bastile during the latter reigns, we have more exact and 
reliable accounts. 

Solitary confinement has been mentioned as one of the most 
severe punishments that can be inflicted. But the keepers of 
the Bastile varied it. with every species of torture whichdiend- 
ish ingenuity could invent, or the wickedness of man could 
employ. There was scarce a torment known to the Spanish 
Inquisition which was not here practised, and Some were used 
which were peculiar to the place. The cries of violated wives 
and daughters pierced the solid walls to husbands and fathers 
in remote chambers, whose hands were impotent to rescue or 
to avenge. The imagination turns away in horror from the 
atrocities econwnitted. and the judgment would willingly reject 
them as incredible were they not substantiated by incontesti- 
ble evidence. 

The imprisonments were often 


for the most trifling and 
Whimsical causes. In the reign of Louis XIV, an engraver, at 
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the College of Clermont, cut in the marble slab that contained 
the name of the college, surmounted with a cross, the words 
“CoLtecium Lupovict Maen.” There was a young Irish- 
man, sixteen years old, a student in the college, by the nae 
of Francis Seldon, who in a satirical freak affixed to the door 
near by a placard, on which was written the following couplet: 


“Tis remplacent Jésus par les lis et le roi, 
Race impie, il n’est pas un autre Dieu pour toi.” 
(They replaced Christ by the lilies and the king; 
Impious race, there is no other God for thee.) 


For this, he was put in the Bastile and kept thirty-one years. 
Nor would he ever have gotten out, but that he became heir to 
a large estate. This brought the Jesuits to his aid; and they 
secured his liberation on consideration of his conveying to them 
all his property, reserving to himself two per cent. per annum 
on the income for life. Ilis mind instead of enlarging, was 
dwarfed by the prison. When he came out he innocently asked 
for his father and mother, and was overwhehned by grief to 
learn that they had been dead for many years. The streets 
of Paris to his eyes, so long accustomed to a straitened cell, 
seemed of immense breadth and interminable length. After his 
first parexysm of tears was over, he remembered that when 
he entered the prison the keeper had taken ‘from him his 
mother’s miniature, which was set in diamonds. He demanded 
it; it was given to him, but the diamonds were gone. In 
departing, the keeper told him that amid the bustle of an 
uneasy world he would often remember with pleasure the quiet 
hours he had passed in the Bastile. 

The adventures of another student, in the next succeeding 
reign would be in some respects amusing were they not so pro- 
foundly saddening. His name was Latude: He was the son 
of the Marquis de Latude, an eminent gentleman of Langue- 
doc. Having seen the king’s mistress, Madame de Pompadour, 
he was extremely dazzled by her beauty. He doubted not but 
that she was as good as she was fair. He was prepared at 
once to repel the aspersions publicly made against her as 
unjust. He determined to bring himself to her notice, and to 
attach himself to her service. But amid the great multitude 
which thronged her chambers, seeking her fuvor, it was not 
easy to attract her attention. In order to do so, he had re- 
course to a little piece of trickery. He directed a letter to her 
through the post. It contained nothing but a small quantity 
of white powder folded in a piece of paper. He immediately 
demanded a private interview with her on a matter of the 
utmost importance. It being granted to him, he told her that 
he had heard one man say to another that he intended to poison 
Madame de Pompadour, by a powder contained in a letter, 
which, upon the letter being opened, would be inhaled, pro- 
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ducing death; and that he had followed the man until he saw 
him drop a letter in the post-office. Madame Pompadour was 
all smiles. She told Latude that she would take care of’ his 
future advancement. But her memory was bad, even with 
regard to her dearest friends. Would he be pleased to write 
his name in her album, so that she would not forget it? The 
innocent Latude complied. When the letter came, she com- 
pared the writing in the direction with that of the name in the 
album, and found them to be the same. She gave the powder 
to her poodle; which experienced no bad effects. 

That night: Latude slept-in the Bastile. He was put in a 
cell with a man by the name of D’Alégre, who was also impris- 
oned by Madame de Pompadour because he had written her 
a private letter advising her to change her manner of life. 
They soon learned that. they were imprisoned for life. 

Latude proposed that they should attempt an escape—a thing 
sastile before. He thought they 


never dreamed of in the 
In doing so they had 


could g tt out by ascending the chimney. 
to remove four grates, each composed of eight bars of iron the 
They labored six months before the first 
bar wus removed. But even if they should succeed in ascend- 
ing the chimney, it would still be apparently impossible to 
make good their descent from the lofty battlements to the 
In order to meet this emergency they unravelled 


size of a man’s arm. 


ground. 
their clothes, of which, fortunately, they had a good supply, 


and twisted the threads into cords. With these and with the 
wood brought in for them to burn, they constrneted a ladder of 
fourteen hundred feet of cord and two hundred and eight 
This, which was the work of four days for a man 


rounds. 
They also 


provided with tools, occupied them two years. 
made a cord three hundred and sixty feet long, which should 
be fastened to the battlements, and which the person descend- 
ing shoald hold in his hand to steady himself on the ladder. 
During the time they were engaged in this labor they kept 
their materials concealed under their bed, between the floor of 
their own room and the ceiling of the room below. They 
finally sueceeded, after incredible labor and patience, in get- 
ting everything in readiness. They then waited many days for 
a favorable night to put their project into execution. The 
hight came at last, on the 25th of February, 1756—dark and 
stormy. They climbed out on the battlements, dragging their 
ladder and cord after them, which they duly fastened to the 


There was some contention as to who should go first, 
Latude 


wall. 

each prottering to go before in the perilous enterprise. 
went first. The battlements projected eight feet, beyond the 
wall, and consequently below him the ladder hung away from 
the wall in the air; and as the wind blew violently, he was 
thrown back and forth against the wall with stunning effect. 
As he descended lower the oscillations became more gentle, 
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and he heard the sound of the water in the moat beneath. 
Having countéd two hundred steps, he let himself down into 
the mingled ice and water four feet in depth. He held the Jad- 
der steady until his companion rejoined him. They now had 
another wall to pass, which was twenty feet in height and five 
feet in thickness. As a sentinel passed around upon it every 
half hour with a lantern, they dared not attempt to climb it. 
With two of the bars from the grates which they had brought 
with them, they began to remove stores in order to pass 
through the wall. Whenever the sentinel passed, they sus- 
pended labor and dived under the water. Once the sentinel 
paused. They expe¢ted every moment to hear the report of 
an arquebus. But—he passed on. Having passed this wall 
they were wading through the second moat, when suddenly 
they lost their footing. D’Alégre could not swim, and he 
“aught his friend in his arms. Latude, knocking him off, took 
him by the hair and swam across with him. They now had 
another wall to pass, similar to the last. But there being no 
sentinel on this, they aftixed their ladder; and just as daylight 
was making its appearance, they found themselves free. 

They embraced and separated. Soon after, however, they 
were both arrested in different cities of Folland. Latude, 
while the officers were putting chains on him, could not be pre- 
vented from making a speech to the populace, telling them his 
history and the cause of his arrest. The name of Madame 
Pompadour was infamous. The excited crowd rushed “to the 
rescue. But the officers silenced the tumult by telling them 
that the story of the prisoner was a Mere fabrication, that he 
was the greatest malefactor in France. Such was the treat- 
ment of D’Alégre, after his return to the Bastile, that he 
became a maniac, and was transferred to the Bicétre. Many 
vears afterward, when Latude went there to see him, he did 
not know his friend, rejected hig embraces, and threw himself 
in an agony of frenzy on the pavement, producing death. 

Does the reader desire to know how Latude was treated 
when he was returned to the Bastile? If-so, he can read the 
following translation of an authentic letter, yet extant, which 
was written by the physician Dejean, who was ‘sent by the 
lieutenant of police to examine him : 

“ Sin: By your orders I have been several times to see a prisoner in the 
Bastile. After having examined his eyes, and reflected well on what he 
told mv, I do not find it extraordinary that he has lost his sight. He has 
been for forty months, with irons on his feet and hands, im a dungeon. It is 
impossible not to weep under such great afflictions. If a too great saliva- 
tion affects the breast, and even the whole body, we eannot doubt but that 
such an abundance of tears has contributed to deprive this prisoner of 
sight. ; 

The winter of 1756 and 1757 was extremely severe. The Seine was 
frozen as in last winter; and during that time the prisoner was in a dun- 
geon, with irons on his hands and feet, with a pallet of straw and without 
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covering. ‘In his dungeon there were too loop-heles, without glass or shut- 
ters to close them. Day and night the cold and wind fell upon his face, 
There is nothing more injurious to the sight than a cold wind, especially in 
sleep. His upper lip was severed to his nose by the cold, and his teeth 
being exposed were all split by the frost, and the skin of his face being fro- 
zen, his beard fell out. Now, I cannot doubt but that his eyes, which are 
still more sensible than the parts of which I have spoken, have suffered still 
greater evils. * * * * * * * * 

This prisoner, being unable to support his troubles, resolved to die, and 
for that purpose remained thirty-three hours without eating or drinking; 
they opened his mouth with the keys, and by force made him-take nourish- 
ment. Seeing that he was recalled to life in spite of himself, he took a 
piece of glass and cut four veins: during the night he lost all his blood— 
thére did not, perhaps, remain six ounces in all his body. He remained 
unconscious for several days. 

This prisoner complains of rheumatism and other infirmities, which he 
has contracted in the dungeon. He complains that his sight is much 
troubled, and continually diminishes. This man is no longer young: and 
for more than half of his age of forty-two, he has suffered severe trials. 
(Passg par de rudes ctamines.) For fitteen years he has giffered without 
relaxation ; for seven years of which he has been deprived of fire, of light, 
of air and of sunshine. Besides, he has been in a dungeon fifty-eight 
months—forty of which, as I have said, tied hand and foot and lying on 
straw. 

‘These are the positions in which nature exhausts herself, in weeping 
and suffering. * * * He ° ° “ " 

I have believed, sir, that it was necessary to give you this statement, 
because it is useless to spend the money of the king for remedies and for 
my visits, when nothing but a cessation of his evils, fresh air and much 
exercise can preserve the little sight that remains to this prisoner. 

Signed DEJEAN.” 


Still no change was made in his condition until, by an over- 
flow of the Seine, the water penetrated to his dungeon; and 
then he was only removed because the jailor did not like to get 
in the water in carrying him his food— He was taken to 
another dungeon, scarce less wretched than the one he had left. 
Yet, while in this miserable place, he formed an excellent plan 
for arming the under-ofticers of the army. In order to com- 
municate it to the king, he made smooth tablets of bread which 
he carefully dried. With the labor of months, he made a pen 
of a piece of a farthing. Using the blood drawn from his own 
body for ink, he wrote his memorial on these tablets. Other 
implements ef writing he could not get. These tablets he 
entreated the confessor of the Bastile to carry to the king. 
“This man,” says M. Arnould, “ was touched at the sight of so 
much courage and so many miseries.” He furnished the pris- 
oner with materials for writing. In due time the project was 
laid before the king and at once adopted, and still retains its 
place in the French army. But the prisoner experienced no 
change of treatment. He then originated a plan to provide a 
pension for widows and orphans of soldiers killed in battle, 
which was also adopted. These propositions were not trivial, 
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but they were valuable. The king was enriched by them. But 
no one interceded for the author. It is said that by his inge- 
nuity he excited the enmity of the ministers. 

But soon the Bastile was given to a new keeper, who was 
more compassionate, and gave to Latude a better room and 
plenty of pens, ink and paper, and permitted him daily to walk 
an hourin the hall. He now wrote many letters to Madame 
de Pompadour, in which he used every conceivable effort to 
touch her pity. Some of them are still preserved. In one. he 
tells her of the hundred thousand hours he has languished in 
prison ; in another, that for want of a table he writes on an 
inverted skillet. The infamous courtezan laughed at these 
complaints. One day during the time he was walking in the 
hall he managed, unperceived, to throw a letter out of the win- 
dow, directed to an old friend whom he had known in prison. 
It fell into the hands of some young laundresses who had a 
room near by. In a few wegks afterward, he saw aftixed 
under their window a placard on which was written in darge, 
letters these words: “ Madame Pompadour died yesterday, 
April 17, 1764.” Ile was intoxicated with hope. , But very 
soon there came from the minister the following order, directed 
to the keeper of the Bastile : 

“The longer Danry continues to be a prisoner the more he 
increases in mischievousness and ferocity. 

“Tt is evident that he is capable of committinty the greatest 
crimes, and to perpetrate some evil act (coup) if he was set at 
liberty. ; 

“That man, who is more enterprising than words can tell, 
constrains the service of the Bastile very much ; it is therefore 
proper to transfer him to the donjon of Vincennes, where there 
are fewer prisoners than at the Bastile, and there let him be 
forgotten !” 

In explanation of the above order it is proper to remark that 
whenever a prisoner was incarcerated in the Bastile, his name 
was changed to prevent his friends from learning his condition. 
Latude was called Danry. So Danry was taken to Vincennes. 
One evening, on the 25d November, 1765, he seized a piece of 
wood, with which*he knocked down two sentinels, and passed 
the next three sentinels by erying “Stop him! stop him!” as 
if in pursuit of some one. The eutside sentinel, however, pre- 
sented his bayonet. He said: 

“Ah, my dear Chenu, your duty is to arrest me, not to kill 
me.” However, he kept advancing. Suddenly seizing the 
gun, he wrenched it from the hands of the soldier, threw it 
away, and made his escape. 

He went immediately to the laundresses, who had shown a 
disposition to assist him, and was eagerly received and faith- 
fully concealed. pity 

It was now published that if he would present himself to the 
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minister he should receive a pardon. He did so, and was sent 
back to Vincennes. There he was again maltreated. But he 
was soon transferred to a hell to which, as he afterward 
asserted, his dungeon in the Bastile was a paradise. Under 
pretence that his mind was affected, he was taken successively 
te the mad-houses of Charenton and Bicétre. There he sub- 
mitted for years to the starvings, the strait-jackets, to the 
duckings, to the scourgings, and to all the other treatments 
which were then thought to be efficacious in restoring @ ruined 
intellect. But once out of the Bastile, we cannot follow the 
vicissitudes of his prison life farther. But it would not be 
improper for us to tell how he finally was rescued from the 
clutches of despotism, particularly as it sheds the light of a 
virtuous action over this scene of stern and sterile tyranny. 
While at the Bicéetre he drew up a memorial, having first 
corrupted a keeper of the mad-house, and engaged him to take 
it to the person to whom it was addressed. When the keeper 
started with the packet, the rain was falling in torrents. In 
his ha&te, he lost it on the street. It fell into the hands of a 
poor, honest, unpretending woman, who kept a small mercer’s 
shop in Paris. She was exceedingly touched’ by its perusal. 
She showed it to her husband, who was in like manner softened 
by the relation of so many sorrows. She devoted herself to 
his liberation. She went to see him at the Bicétrerzand was 
not disgusted at the rags and dirt in which she found him. 
With an ingenuity. which almost equalled that of Latude him- 
self, she conveyed to him money and such things as he most 
needed. She went to implore his pardon from every one whom 
she supposed to have any power. She besieged the avenues of 
the Court, she beset the way of the courtiers, she beleaguered 
the doors of the ministers—her entreaties were incessant. Re- 
pulsed, despised, driven away, she was never discouraged. She 
went from Paris to Versailles on foot many times a- week, 
making her noble request in the chambers of the great, to the 
wonderment of the servants, who were at last won over by 
her gentleness, her patience and her charity. Many times she 
thought herself on the point of succeeding; many times she 
Saw the prospect suddenly overcast. But not a moment of 
doubt or despair. If it were necessary, she would throw herself 
at the feet of the queen or accost the king. In this manner she 
passed several years. She exhausted her feeble resources, she 
neglected her little shop, she gave up the time that was due to 
her children, and at last the rulers, like the unjust judge men- 
tioned by our Saviour, were worn out with her importunities, 
and Latude was set at liberty. “Thus,” says M.. Maquet, “ 
woman—poor, humble, ignorant, isolated—destroyed the work 
of the high and powerful Madame Pompadour, seconded by all 
the Court and by the forces of a whole realm.” 
Latude lived to see the destruction of the Bastile. He went 
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thither in 1789, with his worthy protectress and his friends. A 
kind of a triumph was decreed him by the shouting citizens. 
But the sight of the place recalled a melancholy thought—not 
of the wretched years he had spent there, but of the unfortu- 
nate D’Alégre. A memento of the ingenuity and patience of 
these two friends remains in the ladder with which they made 
their escape from the Bastile, which is still preserved. 

These two histories may give us some faint idea of the uses 
of the Bastile. They ought to suffice to teach us how priceless 
is the boon of civil liberty. But they are far from presenting 
the Bastile in its worst light. We have selected them trom 
among some hundreds, because they are instances of punish- 
ment by imprisonment alone. As for the torments inflicted on 
the children of Count D’Armagnac, on Pierre des Essarts, and 
many others, we cannot bring ourselves to mention them, muc! 
less to dwell upon them. They would seem to be Satannic his- 
tories, devised for the eternal disgrace of humanity; the fright- 
ful dreams of a bewildered imagination, having no foundation 
in truth, and revealing a depth of wickedness foreign ‘to our 
nature. 

We would willingly conclude that if these are the truths of 
history, they are facts that occurred before civilization had 
reached its present level. We would be persuaded that the 
genius‘of Christianity, and the increased humanity of the 
times, will render the recurrence of such events impossible. 
But men are now alive that have taken Latude by the hand. 
Some now walk about that have seen the doors of the Bastile 
thrown. open in 1789, revealing the haggard faces within. 
Humanity remains the same throughout all ages. Extended 
observation into the condition of modetn society justifies the 
remark of Carlisle that we are savages still, and that civili- 
zation has only sharpened our claws. 

Some will contend that the French are more cruel than other 
nations. -There is nothing to justify such belief. Why, we are 
asked, have not similar atrocities been committed in England ? 
The suffering in jails and prisons in England for debt, during 
the last two centuries, ‘have not been. inconsiderable. They 
excited the sympathies of Howard. They have stimulated 
many a true philanthropist. They have been a seurce of last- 
ing regret to the charitable. Their details fill us with sorrow 
and compassion. But these jmprisounients are strictly legal. 
So were those of the Bastile. ‘What has made the great differ- 
ence between the two Governments has been the differénce in 
the extent of the royal prerogative. In France, the king could 
throw any subject in prison by the issuance of his lettres de 
cachét, and there was no remedy. The king’s command pre- 
cluded inquiry; and unless he relented, there was no hope for 
the prisoner. ; 

Anything of this sort was impossible in England after Shaftes- 
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bury had conferred on the people the great gift of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. It is the most brilliant achievement of legislative 
wisdom. We know that Dr. Johnson was the most bigoted 
tory that ever lived. Yet-he said: “ The habeas corpus is the 
single advantage which our Government has over that of other 
countries.” It inaugurated modern freedom. It covered its 
unworthy author with immortal honor. But we should be 
wrong to attribute it to a sincere love of liberty in the English 
people. The framer was a mam who was equally regardless of 
king and people as a general rule, but who hated his own king 
with a personal and peculiar hatred. One of the most gitted 
statesmen, that ever lived, he was the most insatiable schemer 
and the most unprinc#pled of men. The people he regarded as 
his tools, the king as his enemy. If he could disconcert the 
plans of the former, he cared not what became of the latter. 
In a fortunate hour, his enmity suggested to hint the Habeas 
Corpus Act. It seenred just the thing to mortify the Court. It 
placed the judicial tribunals above the king. He may not have 
seen it then, bud in faet it entirely revolutionized the Govyern- 
ment. But it is not to the intelligence of the statesmen of the 


period, nor'to their love of liberty, that we owe the passage of 


the bill. This Act, above all other Acts, passed the English par- 
liament by an accident, or rather it newer was passed at all. 
Bishop Burnet says that, after the third reading in the [louse 
of Lords, 

— Lords Gray and Norris were named to be tellers. 
Lord Norris being a man subject to vapors, was not at all times 
attentive to what he was doing. So,a very fat lord coming in, 
Lord Gray counted him as ten, as a jest at first; but seeing 
Lord Norris had not observed it, he went on with his misreek- 
oning of ten, so itewas réported in the House, and declared that 
they who were for the fil were the majority, though it indeed 
went on the other side.” 

This statement is confirmed by the journal of the House of 
Lords, which shows more votes on the bill. than members 
present. Had it not been for.the accidental appearance of this 
fat lord and for this idle jest, the plans of the Stuarts might 
have been accomplished, the early horrors of the tower might 
have been perpetuated, and the progress of human liberty 
might have been retarded for, centuries. Upon such incon- 
siderable cireumstances doés the destiny of our race depend. 

When the Parisians destroyed the Bastile, they perhaps 
fondly conceived that such an institution would never again 
exist. But they erred. The Bastile exists in the heart of the 
tyrant. Lt will always be found, under some modification, in 
every land ruled by despotism. Like ‘causes produce like 
effects. The footprints of oppression are the same in all ages 
and countries. A mighty structure, world-defying in appear- 
ance, may not lift its gloomy walls above the capital; but 
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arbitrary power will find some place of incarceration for its 


victims. 

Well has Linguet said in the words with which we began 
this paper: “In general, in France, all her strongholds may, 
at will, become so many Bastiles; there is not one of those 
ramparts elevated in appearance against the enenties of the 
State, which a ministerial caprice cannot at any instant con- 
vert into the tomb of her children.” Had he inserted the name 
of the United States instead of that of France, he would have 
deserved the title of a prophet; as it is, he has acquired that of 
a philosopher. 

From the consideration of the Bastile, we return by the 
most nataral of transitions to that of the United States. In 
speaking of that Government, we do not desine to use any other 
language than such as.may befit a historical inquiry. We 
certainly shall not vary from the strictest letter of the truth in 
order to make out a case. Nor is there any need to do so. 

The Northern journals for many years boasted of the moral 
and intellectual superiority of their people over the inhabitants 
of the South. They combatted our notions of government as 
being’ pernicious, our habits of life as depraved, our modes of 
thought as radically wrong. They could neither check nor 
control their consciousness of extraordinary excellenge. They 
boasted of it im season and out of seasgn. If such were not 
the sentiment of the whole people, it was the distinguishing 
attribute of that party which seems.to have swallowed up the 
whole population; or least to have the power*to keep all others 
in subjection. If that superiority really existed, our equal par- 
ticipation in the affairs of Government must have been a seri- 
ous draw back. They accordingly complained of the iniquitous 
measures carried througli Congress by Southern influence ; of 
the improper manner in which business of State was transacted 
by Southern men. 

If they were correct jn their opinion, then the exclusion of 
Southern men from political affairs would enable them to carry 
on the Government with more suécess. They might be ex- 
pected to invent a new and more enlightened policy, which 
would be attended with more national prosperity and give 
more privileges and advantages to her citizens. Such reforms 
might be looked for as would make good their boasts. A 
smooth and elevated career might be anticipated for them. 
If they were but once released from the incubus of Southern 
prejudice, Southern obstinacy, Southein tardiness, what good 
might they not accomplish, what glory might they not attain; 
what might they not do for the advancement of human liberty, 
for the amelioration of the condition of the human race ? ; 

The opportunity for accomplishing such noble ends have 
been given them. The Government has been turned over to 
them, and to their heirs and assigns, forever. But suddenly, 
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as a balance will kick the beam when the weights are removed 
from one end, or as a disengaged rock will plunge down a preci- 
pice, they have rushed to despotism. A few months have 
shown the result of their plans to be an ignominious failure. 
Instead of advancing the cause of civilization, they have re- 
ceeded to those days when the habeas corpus Was a thing 
undreamed of, beyond the days of the Plantagenets of Eng- 
land and the Valois of France. It has been said that they 
have made rapid strides toward a despotism. The expression 
is inadequate. They have reached the goal at a single leap. In 
a few months, the Government has achieved etérnal infamy. 
When the Government was surrendered to them, it had a 
written constitution which the highest oftieer could no more 
transcend than the meanest citizen. It had laws which all 
were bound to obey. It had courts to construe them, and 
whose judgments were binding on all. But the present chiet 
executive hardly takes the oath to support the constitution 
before he openly violates it. In opposition to the organic law, 
he declares’ war and raises armi¢s. He suspends the habeas 
corpus. ile bridles the press. He suppresses treedom of speech. 
He declares sovereign States under martial law; that is, he del- 
egates to subordinate military officer the right to take life, to 
imprison and to destroy property therein at his discretion, and 
without responsibility for anything except for want of success. 
In the same manner, he takes away from cities their imme- 
morial rights and liberties and’subjects them to the Govern- 
ment of the military commander for the time being. The 
venerable chief justice of the highest judicial tribunal, in the 
discharge of his official duty, declares that the Constitution is 
infringed and ‘the laws disregarded. The President prevents 
the execution of the judicial sentence. Since his accession to 
the Presidential chair, there is not a single instance on record 
of his having been restrained by the laws of the land. Nor, to 
do him justice, does he make any such pretence. He avows his 
infractions with an audacity that would have disgraced any 
tyrant that ever lived, and tries to make out a case of perjury 
in self-defence. 

With all these evils comes the inevitable Bastile. It is an 
inseparable part of the system. A philosophical] Cuvier, from 
one act of condition of tyranny will supply the rest of the 
organism. Wherever despotism exists, we look for the Bastile 
as naturally as we do for the character of a robber in an Ital- 
ian story. Like the ponderous step of the statue of the com- 
mander in the Don Juan of Moliere, its appreach is audible 
above civil commotion, above the shrieks of trenzied orators, 
the howlings of a demoralized clergy, and the sound of battle. 
It brings with it the destruction of civil liberty, and darkens all 
the perspective. ; : ; 
‘Since the fourth of March, there have been more imprison- 
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ments in the United States for. alleged political offences than 
ever there were in the Bastile in the same length of time. The 
causes have been more trifling. To differ from the President 
about the war is a high crime. To expréss or publish a desire 
for an honorable peace is treason—exposing the individual to 
incarceration for an indefinite peried of time, with what other 
punishment we know not. The imprisonment of Seldon in 
the Bastile seemed to be for a trivial cause. But what citizen 
of the United States, having an ordinary regard for his liberty, 
would dare to post up at Washington such a couplet abeut the 
President and his people? Nor would we advise any such 
person to send to that high functionary a letter containing a 
white powder. Such practical jokes may do in a republic, but 
they are entirely unsuited to an absolute monarchy. 

It is not only in the great number of imprisonments and the 
wantonness of arbitrary power that the prisons of the United 
States remind us of the Bastile, but even the discipline of the 
latter seems to be adopted by the modern tyrants. We copy 
the following from a letter written from Washington to a 
Northern paper: ; 

“So thorough is the work of Government im dealing with 
rebel agents here, that the very daughters of Mrs. Greenough 
are ignorant of the disposition made of her. She is probably 
enjoying Col. Martin Burke’s hospitality at Fort Lafhyette. 
The day before her departure she threw a letter out of the 
window to a gentleman friend, who carefully perused and 
pocketed it. The sentinel, not unobservant, touched the man 
on his shoulder and put him under arrest.- The letter con- 
tained treasonable matter. A prison is fitting up for the re- 
ception of female traitors.” 

We have. seen what rules were enforced in the Bastile to 
prevent the friends of the inmates fram discovering their true 
condition. We now see such measures adopted at Washington 
that even the daughters of a worthy lady cannot discover to 
what place the hand: of tyranny has consigned her. “She 
threw a letter out of the window!” Who is not reminded of 
the similar device practiced by poor Latude? But so much 
stricter is the Government of the modern Bastile than that of 
the ancient, that no such plan can sueceed. If the young 
laundresses who received the letter of Latude had been discov- 
ered reading it by a “sentinel not unobservaat,’ we have no 
reason to suppose they would have been arrested. But be- 
cause a gentleman perused a letter thrown to him by a dis- 
tressed lady, he is guilty of treason; and no doubt to-day his 
fate is a'matter of anxious and fruitless jnquiry to his friends. 
So much more despotic is the Government of Abrahafa Lincoln 
than that of one of the worst monarchs that ever sat upon the 
French throne. It never was considered before that the re- 
ceipt of a letter was any evidence of treason. -When John 
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Horne Tooke was. tried for treason, the prosecution offered to 
read in evidence a letter which was proved to have been found 
in his possession. The detendant objected, and said that on 
the same principle he might be convicted of bHlaspheniy, for 
that he had in his possession a letter from a maniac, in which 
the writer claimed to be the Deity. The chief justice, of 
course, refused the reading of the letter. But precedents’ are 
of no use where there are no laws. 

Plutarch tells us that Dionysius the tyrant had his friend 
put fo death because he had dreamed that he had killed him. 
the king. Dionysius might do for a tvrant verw well in his 
day; but were he alive now, he might profit much from a tem- 
porary sojourn on the other side of the Potomac. Thirty-eight 
members of the Maryland legislature are imprisoned who are 
not even accused of having dreamed disloyal dreams. They 
are deprived of their liberty because it is feared they might 
pass an act of secession if suffered to go at large. This way of 
punishing innocent men quia timet, by way of prevention, is 
the perfection of misrule. Beydnd that, tvranny can go no 
farther. Even the genius of Robespierre swooned before it 
reached that fatal Ifmit. Well might the London Post say 
that the present Government of the United States has com- 
mitted more outrages against individual liberty than ever was 
attempted by King Bomba at Naples. Such is the condition 
of the “4ireat Free North,’ of which formerly we heard so 
much. 

The Northérn Bastiles are now crowded. The time of con- 

finement is unlimited and indefinite. No habeas corpus can reach 
the prisoners.. We cannot foresee their destiny. Shall they 
lie in jail “until they are forgotten?” Or must they wait for 
that millennial period of our enemies when “the last rebel shall 
have been driven.into the sea?” Or shall their sufferings be 
ended; like that of the prisogers of the Abbaye at Paris, by a 
sanguinary execution at the hands of a frienzied mob? Unlike- 
ly as the latter might appear at first sight, it will not seem 1m- 
possible when we consider that Mr. Russell tells us that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that the fugitives from Manassas 
could be prevented trom murdering Confederate prisqners of 
war. 
A fear of retaliation will perhaps restrain the Autocrat of the 
United States from adopting any very severe measures with 
regard to prisoners of war; but as to those unfortunate per- 
sons who are citizens of the United States, and are now Impris- 
oned, the prospect is exceedingly gloomy. For them even 
fear, the only salutary motive when principle is abandoned, 
can, perhaps, do nothing to shorten their sufferings or to miti- 
gate the rigor of their destiny. 

The ovators of the North attempt to excl 
state of affairs in their country by reference to the 
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apothegm, “inter arma silent leges.” ‘This is just the same as 


if one should endeavor to justify the crime of murder by the 
doctrine of original sin. They pretend that the necessities of 
the timhes require the overthrow of the laws. It is a poor Gov- 
ernment which only can confer liberty on its citizens when all 
the clements are at a calm, and which becomes a despotism 
whén a storm arises. Our enemies seem to think themselves 
superior to us in power and resources. Yet, in the Confederate 
States, although our land is invaded, no nécessity is found to 
exist which requires the overthrow of free government and 
the destruction of the liberties of the people. 

A superficial observer might incline to think that, when the 
resent war shall have ended, the Government of the United 
tates, as it existed a year ago, will be re-established. — It may 

be so; but such are not the teachings of history. ‘There is not 
an instance on record of despotism ever having voluntarily 
released its grasp. The history of despotic government is well 
illustrated in the Arabian story of the old man of the sea, who 
got on the shoulders of every new comer te his island and 
rode him to death, until, finally, one more daring than his 
predecessors managed to throw him off add to kill him. Thus 
itis that despotism rides doWn successive generations, until by 
braver men in better times, for the destiny of the human race, 
it is destroyed and freedom. is restored. Only the dagger of 
Brutus could destroy tyranny in Rome; only the hatberds of 
Cromwell, and the falchion of William of Orange, could extin- 
guish the oppression of the Stuarts; only the pikes of the 
Jacobins ovérthrew the iron rule of the Bourbons. Down to 
the latest Italian revolution, history renews the lesson that des- 
potism dies hard. The president who has extended his powers 
in such a remarkable manner, can just as easily extend his 
term of office. With an army at hand and the Bastile not far 
off, he has but to proclaim that the exigencies of the hour re- 
quire that no new elections shall be held. He need not want 
for excuses, and cannot want for precedents. Like Richard 
Cromwell, he may be too imbecile to perpetuate the power 
which he holds. But if so, some one else with enough of ambi- 
tion and courage will be found to take the reins which he may 
drop, and to continue the present Government of the United 
States, whieh does not’depend on constitutions, on written 
laws or On judicial decisions, but alone on thé will of the ruler. 
“J,” said Louis XIV, “am the State.” 

It were vain to speculate as to how long the people will sub- 
mit to this kind of rule. They have consented that thé chain 
should be riveted upon them, and they and their children, in all 
probability, must mourn that infatuation for the age that is yet 
to come. Meanwhile, it is for us as a free people to rejoite that 
those liberties which have been ripening to us from remote 
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eenturies—for which the good have striven in all time past, and 
for which some have ditd—remain to us and to our descend- 
ants unimparred ; and that in all the length and breadth of 
our land we have no synonym for the Bastile. 


ART. III.-DR. CARTWRIGHT ON THE SERPENT, THE APE AND THE 
NEGRO. 


(The views which followare in continuation of a paper which was published in 
the May and June number of the Review.—Ep.] 

In the third chapter of Genesis, Moses gives an account of the 
temptation of our first parents by a creature, of which the He- 
brew name is NACHASH. The learned and pious Dr. Adam Clarke, 
in his commentaty, states that this word has a great variety of 
meanings, of which one is “serpent ;” but he thinks that, in the 
passage in Question, some other word should be sought to desig- 
nate the nachash “than the word serpent, which, on every view 
of the subject, appears inefficient and inapplicable.” From the 
account giyen by Moses, he infers that this creature walked erect, 
and was endued with the gifts of speech and reason. At this 
point the speculation is taken up by. Dr. Samuel A, Cartwright, 
of New Orteans, who, by adoption, becomes entitled to the bene- 
fitof the arguments which brought Dy. Clarke thus far. ‘These 
must be disposed of, therefore, before those are considered which 
Dr. Cartwright has superadded. In their conclusions, the doe- 
tors disagree. Dr. Clarke conjectures that the beguiler was 
“a creature of the ape or oramg outang kind.” Dr. Cartwright 
thinks that if Dr. Clarke “had lived iy’ Louisiana instead of 
England, he would‘have recognized the negro gardener.”* The 
issue thus raised between the two dees not properly fall within 
the scope of the present inquiry; and all of Dr. Clarke's argu- 
ments which tend to identify the nachash with the ape, but will 
not equally avail for.the negro, might be omitted. But as so 
much of his theory necessarily comes under review, it will re- 
quire no great additional labor, and will be more just to him, to 
investigate all his arguments. Jie remarks that his, theory 
“has been ridiculed, but not disproved.”+ It might be retorted 
that the burden of proof is op him. and asimple denial is suffi- 
cient until his theory has been made probable ; but, as his rea- 
sons seems to have satisfied himself, and are, to a great extent, 
endorsed by Dr. Cartwright, they deserve respecttul considera- 
tion. Ip such cases, positive proof or disproof is not to be ex- 
pected. No more cah be required than to expose the insuffi- 
ciency of Dr. Clarke’s arguments. 


* De Bow’s Review, New Series, Vol. IV, p. 130, Aug., 1860. 
t On Eccles. x, 11. 
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Dr. Clarke states that the word nachash, “according to Bux- 
torf and others, has three meanings im scripture.” L. To view 
or observe attentively ; hence to divine, or use enchantments, and 
to acquire knowledge by experience. 2. Brass, brazen; hence, 
chains, fetters, fetters of brass, steel. 3. A serpent, but of what 
kind is not determined. Having enlarged upon these various 
significations, Dr. Clarke suggests that, in this uncertainty, 
“the Arabic may be expected to afford some help, from its great 
similarity to the Hebrew.” From that language he gives 
chanas or khanasa, which, he says, signifies “hé departed, drew 
aff, lay hid, seduced, slunk away ; and he states that this word is 
the root of akhnas, khanasa, or khanoos, the Arab’ name of the 
ape, and also of khands, which means the Devil. It is very 
probable that this name was given the Devil “because he draws 
men off from righteousness, seduces them from* their obedience 
to God, ete., ete.,” or even because of his agency in beguiling 
Eve: for the history of her transgression was known to the 
Arabians. _But to give any weight, as an argument, to the fact 
that the name of the ape is similar in sound, and derived from 
the same root, it must be shown that:the name is not applied 
to the animal because of any of its habits or peculiarities, but 
because it was understood to have been Satan’s medium of' de- 
ception. Dr. Clarke states that the words translated “fiery ser- 
pents,” are hannechashim hasseraphim ; that seraphim comes trom 
the root saraph, and that “Seraphim is one of the orders of 
angelic beings.”* “Is it to be conghuded, therefore, that there is 
some intimate connection between the serpentine and the an- 
gelic seraphim? Each derives its name from the root word 
saraph, “to burn,” because of some peculiarity in itself; the 
angels, it may be, betause of thé ardor of their zeal in the ser- 
vice of God; the serpents, as suggested by Dr. Clarke, “ be- 
cause of the heat, violent inflammation, and thirst, occasioned 
by their bite.” So,might the Devil be named khands, because 
of his doings in Paradise, or his usual dealings with the chil- 
dren of men; and, from the same root, the ape be ealled aknas, 
khanasa, or khanoos, because of some peculiar trait or habit. If 
the name was given betause of the supposed instrumentality of 
the ape in the temptation, it is reasonable to suppose there 
would be some concurrent tradition in Arabia; that, in Dr. 
Clarke’s words, “under this creature [Satan] lay hid, and by this 
creature he seduced our first parents, and drew off or slunk away 
from every eye but the eye of God.” ; 

If such tradition existed, the varied learning and mdustrious 
research of Dr. Clarke could hardly have failed to adduce it; 
yet he mentions no such tradition. Nor has he discovered any 
such corroborative tradition among the Jews. It may, there- 
fore, be inferred, that no such idea was ever entertained by 


#On Num. xxi, 6. 
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them ; and, consequently, that the Arabic name is hat derived 
from some Hebrew name, similar in sound and signification, 
and given because of the instrumentality of a creature of “the 
satyrus, or ape kind” in the temptation. Moreover. according 
to Rev. Henry Christmas, some of those traditions state “that 
the nachash had the form of a camel, and was reduced to the 
serpentine fignre afterward.”* And Josephus, cotemporary 
with some of the Apostles, imagined, like Dr. Clarke, that the 
nachash could walk, but he thought also that he was a serpent, 
and that when God “had deprived him Of the use of his feet, 
he made him go rolling all along and dragging himself upon 
the ground.” + For another reason, it cannot be supposed that 
the Arabic is derived from the Hebrew name of the ape. 
These animals tre mentioned twice, and sutyrs twice, in the 
Bible. Hebrew scholars state that the former are called cephim 
or kophim, { the latter sairim.§ Neither name bears any 
resemblance to the Arabian names, nor to the word nachash 
Dr. Clarke, indeed, lays ne little stress on a supposed resem- 
blauce between the verb chanas or khanasa and the Hebrew 
nachash. Admit the resemblance in seund, it avails pothing, 
because there is not the faintest resemblance in signification as 
defined by Dr. Clarke himself. Butethe resemblance in sound, 
if hot entirely imaginary, is very faint, not being near so great 
as between nachash and naia haje, which is one of the names of 
that venomous serpent, the cobra da capello. Attention having 
been called to the traditions of the Jews, it may be proper to 
add the significant fact that, while no Pagan myth seems to 
connect the ape with the history of man’s fall, many of them 
relate to serpents in such a way 4s indicates that they are cor- 
ruptions of the Mosaic-history. The treachery of Satan under 
the form of a serpent, seems shadowed forth in the mythic 
story of the giants who made War on Jove, and some of whom 
had serpents’ heads, while others terminated in serpent forms 
instead of legs. The enmity between the woman and the ser- 
pent finds its likeness in the story of the serpent Python, sent 
by the jealous Juno to persecute and destroy Latona; while 
the bruising of the serpent’s head by the seed of the woman 
finds its counterpart in the destruction of Python by Apollo, 
som of Latona. The Hindeo form df this myth is still more.re- 
mafkablé. Crishna, the incarnate deity, “the person ot Vishnu 
in a human form,” is the destroyer, not of the terrible ape, but 
of “the terrible serpent Caliya.”|| Li their pictorial represen- 
tations ef Crishna, the Hindoo sometimes painted him twined 
in the coils of the serpent, which bites his heel; while another 
view presents him as having,loosened the serpents coil, and as 


* Echoes of the Universe, p. 112. t Jos. Antiq, B. 1., ch. Me 2 4. 
1 Kings x, 22; 11 Chron. ix, 21. g Isai. xiii, 21; ee _ 
Sir Wm. Jones’ Gods of Greece, Italy and India works, vol. IIL, 375, 377. 
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crushing its head beneath his foot. Here one is irresistibly re- 


minded of God's words to the nachash, concerning the srEp of 


the woman: “It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt braise 
his heel.” - : = 

The argiments next to be noticed are founded on conjeetires 
as to what the naghash was before the curse, and resolve them- 
selves into this—that the nachash must haye been what the ape 
may have been, but the serpent never could have been, And 
first, as to the faculties and endowments of this creature, Dr. 
Clarke says: 

“ Whatever the nachash was, he stood at the hend of all inferior animals 
for wisdom and understanding.” 

The received translation says nothing of wisdom, under- 
standing, intelligence, but attributes to the mnachash only the 
very inferior quality, subtilty—and even this may not give the 
sense of the original. An old work of great learning says: 

“ The current of all versions represent the serpent as the most subtile of 
all living creatures: yet the term harum, which te makes use of, signifies 
quite another thing, namely, in its primitive signification, naked ; so that, in 
a figurative sense, it may onery enough signify an harmless, inotlensive 
creature.— Universal History, bol. 111, p. 492. 

Accordingly, Dr. Scott says: “It is probable that the serpent 
was previously innoxious.”* And Josephus thinks it was not 
till after the transgression that God “inserted poison nnder his 
tongue.’’+ 

Dr. Clarke concludes that the nachash was endowed with the 
gifts of speech and reason, “because a conversation is related 
between Vim and the woman,” im which “ we find him reason- 
ing and disputing.” So, also,is a conversation related between 
an ass and his master, in which the former reasoned and expos- 
tulated. But, says Dr. Clarke, 

“ Thesé things were common with this creature; for Eve testifies no kind 
of surprise when he accosts her, and had he never been known to speak 
before, it could not. have failed to excite her surprise.” -, 

Nor is it stated that Balaam testified surprise when the ass 
accosted him. ‘“ He knew it was the Lord’s doing,” urges Dr. 
Clarke.{ Not so; for when the beast demanded why he was 
smitten, Balaam, in a towering passion, answers: * Because thou 
hast mocked me; I would there were a sword in m¥ hand, fer 
now would I kill thee.” When “the Lord opened ‘the ey¢s of 
Balaam” he discovered that “it was the Lord’s doing,” and was 
at once subdued. Very probably both Eve and Balaam were 
surprised, but the fact was not deemed werth recofding. Says 
Dr. Clarke : ‘ 

“ It is true that an ass, by miraculous influence, may speak ; but it is not 
to be supposed that there was any miraculous interference here. God did 
not qualify this creature with speech for the occasion.”—On Gen. iii, 1. 


* Commentary on Gen. iii, 14, 15. ¢ Antiq. Bel, ch. 1, 34. 
t On Num. xxii, 28. 
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Nor is it supposable that it was by the interposition of God 
that the rods of the Egyptian magi became serpents ;* yet it 
was miraculous, for miracles may be divine. or diabolical. And 
so may the nachash have spoken by miracle, though God did 
not qualify him with speech. “ But,” objects Dr. Clarke, “ it is 
not intimated that any other agent did it.” Not by Moses, cer- 
tainly; but Dr. Clarke himself deduces such agency from the 
New Testament, and indicates the agent. He says: 

“From the New Testament we learn that Satan associated himself with 
the... . nachash, in order to seduce and ruin mankind. ..... . Under 
this creature he lay hid, and by this creature seduced our first parents.— 
On Gen. iii, 1. ; 

It may be true, as Dr. Clarke suggests, that the nachash was 
of all animals the most suitable for Satan’s purpose, because 
“one in which he could best conceal himself.”+ And this may 
have been either because the nachash was “ more subtile” than 
any other creature; or, as suggested in the Universal flistory 
above quoted, because he was more “ inoffensive,” and therefore 
the best calculated. to inspire confidence. But if, for either 
reason, Satan “lay hid” under the naehash, it did not need voice, 
articulation, nor reason; for Satan would supply both words 
and arguments, in which, indeed, by ventriloqnism, a man might 
do. “ For,*as D¥. Scott judiciously remarks on this passage, 
“the sexpent appeared to speak, but in reality Satan spake by 
the serpent; as, in the days of Christ, the unclean spirits em- 
ployed the tongtes of possessed persons.” Thus the opinion 
that the nachash was endowed with either speech or reason, is 
not sistained; and this disposes of all arguments founded on 
this hypothesis. Yet it may not be amiss to notice those argu- 
ments. 

Of the simia or ape species, Dr. Clarke remarks : 

“ Phe ability and propensity to chafter is all that they have left of their 
original gift of “speech, of which they appear to have been deprited at the 

vfall, as a part of their punishment.”—On Gen. iii, 1. 

Nay, they do not appear to have been deprived of that fac- 
ulty. All that appears is, ‘that they are Uestitute of 1t now. 
He says that serpents “can only hiss ;” but Dr. Livingstone 
tells of the kid-snake in Africa—a serpent that lures travellers 
to it by a perfect imitation of the bleating of a kid ;¢ and it is 
said that In the prairies of Missouri there is a serpent called 
the bull-snake, from its imitation of the bellowing of a bull. 
But admit that serpents “can only hiss,” it may be affirmed, on 
the authority of several Hebrew ‘scholars, one of whom is Dr. 
Cartwright,§ that the primary meaning of the verb nachash is 
to hiss; and that the substantive, derived from this verb, means 
ahisser. f[t is true that, as Dr. Clarke says, serpents “have no 


*Exod. vii, 11,12. On Gen. iii, 7. _$ Travels in South Africa, p. 161. 


2 De Bow’s Review, N. S., Vol. IV, pp. 131, 514, Aug. and Oct., 1860. 
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organs of speech, or any kind of articulate sound ;” but here 
the ape has no advantage, for their “chattering”’ ie not articu- 
late. The Edinburgh Encyclopedia says they have “never 
been taught the use of articulate speech.” Dr. Clarke thinks it 
quite significant that Solomon compares “ the nachash to the 
babbler,” and that the ape kind, “for chattering and babbling, 
have no fellowsin the animal world.” But the comparison is 
instituted, not with, reference to’ that characteristic, but to bdit- 
ing. Solomon does not say that the nachash will chatter with- 
out enchantment; but, “surely, the nachash will bite without 
enchantment; and the babbler is no better.”* Upen this pas- 
sage Dr. Clarke remarks that belo lachash, © without enchant- 
ment,” may be rendered, “ without hissing,” which would indi- 
vate that the hissing serpent is alluded to rather than the 


chattering ape. Dr. Clarke proceeds to-unfold the meaning of 


the passage, thus : 

“ As a snake may bite before it hiss, so also will the babbler, talkative 
yerson, or calumniator. Without directly speaking evil; he insinuates, by 
muendoes, things injurious to the reputation of his neighbor. The moral is, 
that the calumniator is.as dangerous as a poisonous serpent, and from the 
envenomed tongue of slander’ and detraction no man is safe.” 

Substitute ape er orang outang fot serpent, and Solomon's 
appropriate and forcible comparison, with Dr. Clarke's exposi- 
tion of it, will be rendered ridicujous. ; 

Dr. Clarke urges that “the subtilty, cunning, endless and 
varied pranks and tricks” of the simia race, %show them, even 
now, to be wiser and more intelligent than any,othee creature, 
man alone excepted.” But, in opposition to this, various 
authorities state their tricks give evidence rather of the pa- 
tience, and often the brutality, of the excepted creature, man.” 

“ The orang outang (S. troglodytes) {n the proportion of its members and 
form of the head, most closely resembles the humay kind. They are always 
obtained very young, and trained to the performance of actions which their 
exhibitors afterward are careful to say have been acquired by voluntary 
imitation. It is, however, only after long and pamful discipline that this 
education is effected; and this once terminated, they advance no farther. 
They never exhibit as Yauch sagacity as is shown by a good dog, nor are 
they capable of an equal degree of improvement.”—Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. 

“In regard to intellectual endowments, it is probably inferior to the beaver, 
the dog, the horse, or the elephant.”—Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

“In their mental powers, or intelligence, the apes in nowise approach the 
dog, the elephant, the horse, although their natural facility of imitating 
human action has obtained for them the credit of approaching nearly to 
human comprehension.”— New American Cyclopedia. 

“The docility and apparent intelligence which are so strongly marked in 
the Chimpanzee and Orang, and which have given rise to such exaggerated 
ideas of their intellect, have been always observed in youthful animals. ..- 

Though there may be exceptions to the general rule, the stories told 





* Eecles, x, 11. 
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of our friends, whether by ancients or by moderns, are hardly ever in their 
favor. There may be a certain deyree of cunning, or even of accomplish- 
ment, in the monkey, of whom the tale is told; but, iff nine eases out of ten. 
the laugh is either at his expense, or he is only saved from ridivule by some 
horrible catastrophe. From the earliest ages down to that wanchancie crea- 
ture, Major Weir, Sir Robert Redgauntlet’s great, ill-favored jackanape, 
the whole tribe have been regarded as unlucky, meddling beings. ......... 
Either, like Ehan’s ape, the mimic, in his zeal for imitation, makes the 
trifling mistake of plunging a child into boiling water instead of cold: or it 
is taken by the hunter’s stratagem «” washing his face in its presence, and 
then leaving, by way of a lotion, for the poor animal that has been watch- 
ing his motions, some of the best bird-lime. ‘with which it dilutes its eyes 
tilethey are sealed up; or a parcel of shell snails are placed round it, in 
the midst of which it sits like a fool, not daring to stir for fear.” —Zoological 
Recre ations, pp. 217, 218. ; 

Dr. Clarké says that he does not tind “that the serpentine 
genus are remarkable for intelligence.” It has been seen that 
intelligence is not attributed to the nachash; and the received 
translation says only that he was more suhtile than the other 
beasts. 

The Library of Natural History not only corroborates tully 
the above quotations concerning thre intelligence of the ape 
kind,* but wives the serpent precedence as to sudtilty over that 
variefy called the Walbrouck, thus: 

* The most forthidable enemy these janimals have is the serpent; no other 
animal of the forest being able to surprise them, as they are so exceedingly 
swift and subtile, and easily climb uprand seat themselves on the tops of the 
highest trees.”—P. 78. J 

And for this quality, subtity, Jacob seems to have found 
the serpentine genus somewhat remarkable. Concerning: the 
tribe of Dan, he says: 

‘ Dan shall be a serpent (nachash) by the way, 
An adder (shephiphgn) in the path, 
That biteth the horse’s heels, 
So that his rider shall fall backward.”—Gen. zliz, 17. 

In the received translation shephiphon is rendered “an ad- 
der;” in the margin it is “an arrow-snake?’ and Dr. Clarke 
calls it “a cerastes,” and says: 

“ The word shephiphon, which is nowhere else to be found in the Bible, is 
thus translated by the Vulgate, and Bochart approves of the translation. 
The cerastes has its name from two little horns upon its head, and Is re- 
markable for the property here ascribed to the shephiphon. The word 
orach, which we translate path, signifies the track or rut made in the ground 
by the wheel of a cart, wagon, etc. And the description that Nicander 
gives of this serpent in his Theriaca perfectly agrees with what is here said 
of the shephiphon, it lies under the sand, or in some cart rut by the way. It 
is intimated that this tribe should gain the principal part of its conquests 
more by cunning and stratagem than by valor.” —On Gen. xliz, 17. 





* Pp. 66, 67. 
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Thus it is not doubted that the shephiphon is of the serpent 
kind. _ Then Jacob thought this serpent sufficiently noted for 
subtilty to be seleeted from among the other beasts, and made 
the associate of the nachash himself as an emblem of “ cunning 
and stratagem.” This at least justifies the conclusion that, 
next to the nachash, “the serpent was more subtile than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God had made.” Bat the 
passage proves more. “A shephiphon in the path,” is parallel 
to “a nachash by the way.” It is the same idea, diversitied 
after the manner of Hebrew: poetry. It cannot be doubted 
that creatures of the same order are intended; that they are 
such as can lie unobserved in a path or rut, and bite the heels 
of a passing horse ; and that the bite would be so swiftly fatalas 
to cause the rider to fall backward. This excludes all the sim/a 
kind, and clearly indicates the serpent kind. Then, in the 
same book, which declares that the nachash was more subtile 
than any. other beast, there is another passage, in which the 
nachash is spoken of as an emblem of cuaning, gutle, stratagem— 
showing that the same creature is meant in both passages. In 
the latter, this creature is meytioned in such a connection as 
proves that it is a serpent. Dr. Clarke thinks it “ probable 
that a serpent is intended; yet as the principal reference is-to 
guile, cunning, etc.. the same creature may be intended ‘s in 
chapter iii.” To any one not carried away by some pet theory, 
it would seem clear that both tonjectures are correct ; that it 
is the same creature, and that.creature a serpent. 

Next to be considered are the arguments deduced from the 
form which the nachash must have borne befoye the curse. Of 
the orang, or ape, Dr. Clarke observes : 

“Tt is evident, from the structure of its limbs and their muscles, that it 
might have been originally designed to walk erect,” 

This opinion is refuted by numerous authorities, who show 
that apes are neither two-legged ‘and two-handed like man, nor 
four-footed like quadrupeds, but quadrumayous—that is, four- 
handed, or more accurately cheiropeds, hatd-footed animals. 
Their extremities are Admirébly adapted for grasping and 
climbing, but they are without a well developed thumb. Ac- 
tive and rapid in their motions among trees, they are not 
formed for erect progression, but move awkwardly on the 
ground ; doubling their anterior hands so as to bear on the 
knuckles, they rest, not on the palms, but the outer edges of 
their posterior hands—their mode of progression*not having the 
slightest similarity or relation to that of either manor quadru- 
ped. The gorilla is a subject of dispute among naturalists, but 
enough is known of it to prove that it is no exception as to 
form and progression. The formation and setting of the great 
toe convert the foot into a grasping hand. In some points, the 
orang outang comes nearer to the human form than the chim- 
panzee, or African type of orang; but the latter, taken alto- 
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gether, is much more human in its conformation. Still, there is 
a& wide interval between the simian and the human forms.* 
The details of this difference are given thus: 

“In man the musele called the flexor longus pollicis pedis terminates in 
a single tendon, aud its force is concentrated in the great toe—the principal 
point of resistance in raising the body upon the heel. In the orang the 
analogous muscle has its termination in (yee tendons, separately and exclu- 
siy ely inserted in the three middle toes, to enable them to grasp more forei- 
bly, and so minister to the necessities of an arboreal animal. + Surely,’ says 
Mr. Owen, ‘it is asking too mach to require us to believe that in the 
course of time, under any circumstances, these three tendons cotld become 
consolidated into one, and that one become implanted into a toe, to which 
none of the three s@parate tendons were before attached.’ ”— Zoological 

Recreations, p. 249, note. Also, Carpenter's Human Physiology, p. 42. 

Dr. Clarke’s theory would require a change directly the 
reverse of this, and.not more probable. That is, if the simia 
kind were originally. formed for erect progression, a single ten- 
don, terminating in the great toe, has been entirely detached 
from it, separated into three and inserted into three toes, to 
which the single tendon was not attached. Of course, a mir- 
acle could effect this; but the limbs and muscles of the ani- 
mals afford no evidence that any such miracle was wrought, or 
that, in Dr. Cla®ke’s words, “they might have been originally 
designed to Walk erect.” The force of his affirmation as an 
argument, is in the supposed slightness of the change neces- 
sary to reduce a creature, erect like man, to the prone position 
of the ape, and the greatness of the change necessary to reduce 
it to the form and condition of the serpent., Here a principle 
is involved which, properly limited and applied, is not without 
its value. It is not necessary or proper to conclude, in honor 
of God's power, that he exerted in every case the most marvel- 
lous degree of that power; but, on the other hand, it should be 
remembered that “with God all things are possible.” With 
reference to the nachash, Dr. Clarke loses sight of this proper 
limitation of the principle; but with reference to the creature 
into which Aaron's rod was changed, he makes a wrong appli- 
cation of it. He says: 

“ As it was a rod or staff that was changed into the tannin, it has been 
supposed that an ordinary serpent is what is intended by the word, because 
the size of both might be then pretty nearly equal; but asa wiracle was 
wrought on the occasion, this circumstance is of no weight. It was as easy 
for God to change the rod into a crocodile, or any other ‘creature, as to 
change it into an adder or common snake.”-—On Exod. vii, 10. 

Yet the circumstance is entitled to weight, because it is not 
a question as to God's power, but as to the proper translation 
of a Hebrew word. As Jesus selected water rather than stone, 

* New American Cyclopedia, W. J. Broderip ; Zoological Reereations, pp. 214, 
245, 249; Carpenter's Human Physiology, pp. 34, 42, ete. ; London Quarterly 
Review, American edition, vol. LV, p. 265. 
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or any other solid, to convert into wine, so, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, We may presume that God converted the 
rod into an animal of about the size and shape of the rod, 
rather than one of yery different size and shape. So, also, in 
the cast of the nachash, it is not to be supposed, that the great- 
est imaginable change was effected as the result of the curse, 
merely Wecause it was as easy for God to effect a great as a 
slight change. But, on the other hand, it is not to be concluded 
that the nachash was not a serpent, merely because a serpent 
is so very unlike what the nacbash is ‘magined to have been 
before the curse." Even if it originally walked erect, “ it was 
as easy for God to change it” to the presemt form of the ser- 
pent as of the ape, “or amy other creature ;” as easy as for 
him to change water into wine,a woman into 4 pillar of salt, a 
rod into a crocodile or common snake ;*and not moe marvel- 
lous than either of these metamorphoses., It may be true, ag 
urged by Dr. Clarke, that “the tales we have had of two-footed 
and four-footed serpents are justly exploded by every judicious 
naturalist, and are utterly unworthy of credit.” It is probable 
that the four-legged serpents, two feet long, which Sir H. 
Blunt says he saw in Grand Cairo, were Young crocodiles, if 
these could climb up their keeper “when he played on his cit- 
tern.”* Yet the fact that serpents do not now exist with feet, 
is no proof that such could not have existed formerly ; and if, 
as Josephus surmises, the serpent was deprived of legs by the 
curse, it cannot be presumed that any serpents may be found 
exempt from that penalty. “As a miracle was wrought on the 
occasion,” it cannot be known that “no serpent ever did walk 
erect.” 


ART. IV._WHAT OF THE CONFEDERACY—THE PRESENT AND THE 
FUTURE ? , 

“ Beyond this eventful drama [the dissolution of the Union], should we 
be ruthlessly driven to its énactment, we would not now attempt to pene- 
trate the veil that closes from our vision the scenes behind it. But from the 
hope that is within us, and the faith which we have inthings unseen, we may 
be permitted to predict that, when that curtain shall be raised, ‘a fair, 
brighter future will present itself—opening to our view, in all its varied 
scenes, the progressive grandeur and brilliant destiny of the greatest power 
and happiest people on earth.”—Report on Federal Relations, Senate of La., 

858. 


The curtain has been raised, the great drama is being enacted 
with the most brilliant success, and the grand panoramic views 
are looming up in the distance, clothed in splendidgand gor- 
geous drapery. ‘ 


. 








* Voyage into the Levant, 5th ed., p. 81. 
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The first of the prominent pictures before us is that which 
exhibits the entire union, harmony, and co-operation of the peo- 
ple of the Confederate States, in the great work of achieving 
their independence ; and in this co-operation one of the most 
sublime spectacles the world has ever beheld presents itself. 
We allude to that which.exhibits, at this moment, thousands and 
thousands of our noble women, througheut the Contederacy, of 
all ages and conditions, who are daily assembling together in 
cities, towns, villages, neigborhoods and cottages, busily plying 
the needle in preparing comfortable winter clothing, knitting 
woolen socks, and providing other necessaries .and delicacies for 
the comfort of the brave men of our army—and all this without 
expense or burthen to the Government. Even as we write we 
“an see, through the open windows of that splendid masonic 
temple in my own village, crowds of ladies earnestly and busily 
engaged in this holy work of patriotism and love. 

Our soldiers ave yot like the miserable hirelings-ef Lincela— 
the scum of infamy and degradation—hunted up from the dens, 
sewers, and filthy prisops of the North, with the low vandalism 
of foreign importations, picked up wherever they can be found. 
Yet such are the creatures our brave soldiers have .to meet. 
Our armies are composed of men whe have not volunteered for 
pay, nor for food and clothing ; and it is even doubtful whether 
a solitary man can be found among them, now numbering over 
three hundred thousand strong, who would not be willing to 
serve the Government, cheerfully, if required, to the end of the 
war, being fed and elothed, without any pay. This is saying 
much; but if the test was necessary to be applied, there would 
surely be but few exceptions. Thus we find in our armies, even 
amidst all the privations incident thereto, the same spirit of 
union and devotion to the Confederacy which actuates those 
whom they have left at home; indeed, with a large number of 
our people, there is being manifested a general feeling to give 
over the effort to. make -money or accumulate property during 
the continuance of this war. Such, then, is the state of the 
Confederacy ; with a people so united, so, determined, and 80 
co-operating, there can-be no such thing as fail, and the armies 
of such a people are unconquerable. Its independence is cer- 
tain and secure. 

. WHAT ABOUT THE PEACE ? 

There will] be peace; will they offer to negotiate for it? We 
can propose no terms, but we must demand them. We desire 
nothing that is not right and just, and we will submit to 
nothing that is wrong. But no peace will be acceptable to the 
people that permits the Lincoln Government to hold its aboli- 
tion orgies, and fulminate its vile edicts upon slave territory. 
Much valuable property of our citizens has been destroyed, or 
stolen and carried off by the invaders; this should be accounted 
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for, and paid. The Yankees were shrewd enough to cheat us 
out*of the nav¥, but we must have half of the War vessels and 
naval armaments in posses8ion of the North at the commenee- 
ment of this war. We should enter into no commercial alli- 
ances or complications with them, but assume the entire con- 
trol of our commercial policy and regulations with them, to be 
modified at our own discretion and pleasure. They have closed 
against us all navigation and trade on the Mississippi, Missouri 
and other rivers; it is our right and duty hereafter so to regn- 
late the navigation of these streams as may best conform to 
our own interests. It cannot be expected that we should per- 
mit the free navigation of the lower Mississippi to the West 
after they have closed it against us above, without -the most 
stringent regulations. There fs no palliation in the pretence that 
the blockude above was a war measure; they cannot so claim it 
unless we had been acknowedgtd as belligerents, and hence 
they’ have forfeited all right to free navigation as a peace 
measure. If, then, permission be given to the free States of 
the West to navigate the lower Mississippi, it should be ander 
such restrictions as to afford a Commensurate revenue to the 
Confederacy, and the strictest rules regulating the ingress and 
egress of passengers, officers and hands. The West is learning 
us how to do without her, and we thank her for’ it; we shall 
have but little need of her produce, as we shall soon have a 
plentiful supply among our own people. An absolute separa- 
tion from all the North, with the sole and independent control 
of ail regulations with its people, are our best and safest terms 
of peace. 
EXTENT OF THE CONFEDERAGY. 


We have conquered an outlet to the Pacific which must be 
maintained, though we can desire no dominion on the Pacific 
coast but such as may be sufficient to secure the terminus of 
our great Pacific railroad through Texas and Arizona. Toward 
the north and east, the Maryland and Pennsylvania line, 
including Delaware, is our true landmark. “Kansas, on the 
other side, must be conquered and confiscated to pay for the 
negroes stoleri from us, abolitionism expelled from its borders, 
and transformed into a slave State of the Confedera¢y. Perhaps, 
after we have done with Lincoln, this arrangement may be 
very acceptable to a majority in Kansas, without force. We 
will have no desire to disturb Mexico so long as she conducts 
herself peaceably toward us, and, as a neighbor, maintains 
good faith in her dealings with us. Central America must 
remain as a future consideration ; and, imstead of the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba, she has become our friendly ally, identified with 
us in interests and institutions, and, so long as she continues 
to hold slaves, connected with us by the closest ties? ” 
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POLITICAL POLICY OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


Throughout the bounds of the Confederacy, with its acqui8i- 
tions wherever they may be, there must be established and_pro- 
tected the institution of domestic slavery. The world must be 
convinced of the great truth that slavery in the African race, 
as now held and regulated in the Confederacy, is in accordance 

«with the model of divine government, and in fulfilment of the 

great purposes of God in his creative designs. That it is an 
unqualified blessing to the negro who is enslaved, and has un- 
questionably proven itself to be a general blessing to mankind 
by supplying with remunerative labor, bread and raiment, 
year after year, to millions and millions of laboring whites, 
more enslaved than our slaves, and actually saving them from 
nakedness and starvation. ; 

With all nations and all Governments and people, the policy 
of the Confederacy should be pracr. We can have no interest 
or desire of interfering with the affairs of other Governments 
and people, or of entering into entangling alliances with them, 
while at the same time we ought not to permit, with impunity, 
any interference with the rights and concerns of our own. <A 
free and friendly interchange of reciprocal commercial and 
national mtercourse with all Gowernments and peoples, with 
such.guards as may be absolutely necessary for our own wel- 
fare, safety and security, seem to cover the main ground desir- 
able as to our foreign policy. The very name of peace brings 
order and harmony in its train. 

“ Though source and soul of soeial life ; 
Beneath whose calm, inspiring influenee 
Science his view enlarges, Art refines, 

And swelling cofmmerce opens all her ports,” 

‘We are decidedly in favor, and weuld carnestly urge a re- 
modeling of the constitution after the Confederacy shall fully 
embrace the slave States, as it is but just that all these States 
should participate in the formation of their Government. The 
grand idea of their distinetive sovereignty: mast be preserved 
as the palladium of the people’s liberties. There are very 
strong objections to some of" the features of the present consti- 
tution, which it is needless now to refer to. . It must be remem- 
bered that we have not to fix up a constitution for a day or a 
year, but we have devalving upon us the great and responsible 
duty of devising and instituting a form of government looking 
to a long future, or at least for securing the liberty and welfare 
of our posterity. How important, then, at the outset, to avoid 
#{l false steps that may tend to abridge popular government, 
or place the ruling power in the hands of a few. 

‘here is no principle, we think, which should hold a more 
prominent and lasting position in the government of the €on- 
federacy than that which is embraced in the idea that South- 
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erners should rule the South. All resident citizens, whether of 
native or foreign birth, at the time of the adoption of this 
principle by the Government, te be held as Southerners. with 
all the political rights and privileges as if native-born. With 
the exception of these, and after that time, no more votes 
should be allowed, and no more offices be held except by natite- 
born citizens of the Confederacy. 

The naturalization law of the old Government has proved of 
little’ benefit to the Southern States. Whilst our Southern 
adopted citizens have proven themselves reliable, faithful and 
true to our institutions and the South, those of the North, who 
outnumber them twenty to one, have universally arrayed them’ 
selves foremost and in front of Lincoln’s hordes in the work of 
rapine, murder and destruction against the South., Hereafter, 
then, we can niake no distinction between the Yankee and the 
foreigner, and both must necessarily be debarred of the privi- 
lege of citizenship in this Confederacy. We have viewed this 
question in all its bearings, and we can see no valid objections 
to it; indeed, with the lights before us, we look upon its adop- 
tion as eminently essential to the future stability and welfare 
of the Confederacy, and we believe that nine-tenths of the citi- 
zens of the Southern States, whether native or naturalized, 
will agree with us. There are cases in which it might be to 
the public interest to confer the rights of citizenship, and the 
power might be granted to Congress to pass special laws ¢on- 
ferring citizenship on single individuals; further than that, the 
power should not be granted. We have spoken plainly upon 
this subject ; we have the most sacred and vital responsibilities 
resting upon us as a people, and the highest duti¢s to perform 
for the future welfare of our eountry; they Should be dis- 
charged without fear or favor, looking alone’.to the glory of 
the Confederacy. 7 : 

Among the most important questions which directly affect the 
interests of the people, that which relates to the ways and 
means of the Government has a most prominept position. Rev- 
enue for meeting the ordinary expenses of the Government and 
to discharge the pwbli¢ debt which will have: been created by * 
the war, will, of necessity, have to be raised. The times and 
the circumstances favor a change from the old revenue system 
of tariff or import duties—which was never an equal or honest 
system of taxation. It bore most heavily upon the masses, 
while the wealthy were almost exempt from its burtlrens; and 
those who possessed the greatest staké, under the protection 
and security of the Government, returned the léast support to 
it. There are many reasons, indeed, not now necessary to 
refer to, which satisty us that the old, corrupt tariff system of 
revenue will work heavily and oppressivély upon the masses of 
the, Confederacy. By abandoning this old system, we shall 
relieve the Government, to a great extent, of that venal curse, 
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official patronage, which hung over and uround the old Govern- 
ment like a black pall of corruption, infecting every avenue 
with its baneful influences, and which, most unfortunately, has 
already been transferred to our new Government, by quarter- 
ing upon it the federal officials who have served under the most 
corrupt and infamous.president that ever disgrated the old 
Union. The tariff, or impott duties, under the old Union, has 
acted as the main cause in preventing direct Southern im- 
portations. ¢ , 

We feel confident that the people of the Confederacy are 
fully aware of and feel the necessity of unusual taxation, and 
that they are prepared to meet it willingly, cheerfully, and in 
the spirit of true patriots* Then let it be imposed in a manner 
and form that is not a deception and a cheat upon them, but 
which shall be plain and comprehensive to them and shall bear 
equally upon all classes and conditions. We mean the abolition 
of all impert duties, and the perfeeting a system of direct taxation, 
as economical in the expenses of its assessment and gollection 
as can be made, as @ permanent policy of the Confederacy. Such 
wsystem as this will act as a continual guarantee of a simple 
and economical administration of the Government, and a last- 
ing blessing to the people. ‘ 

The commerce of the Confederacy will soon grow rapidly in 
its extent and abundance—perhaps no power on earth will excel 
it—and the whole world will feel its invigorating influences. 
The rich resources and profuse abundance of the various pro- 
ducts of the States of the Confederacy, with open ports, will 
attract the commercial world to our shores, and speedily build 
up a commercial marine of our own heretofore unequalled on 
this continent. With these bright prospects before us, and 
without a doubt of their realization, it becomes our Govern- 
ment to turn its attention to that arm of its power so essential 
to the protection of this vast interest, and hence a navy co- 
equal with and adequate to such protection and to keep pace 
with its growth, is indispensably necessary. Besides, our ex- 
tended coasts, and the adjacent countries and islands southward 
of us, may involve large interests to the Confederacy, which it 
cannot be too soon prepared to overlook by the strong arm of 
an efficient navy. ' 

In addition, an inland navy, of proper force and construction, 
has now also become indispensable for the protection of our 
river commerce, and the rights and interests of our Southern 
crafts or steamers, against the sneaking and unscrupulous ag- 
gressions of the Northwestern vandals and thieves. © The 
branches of the Mississippi river penetrate into a large extent 
of territory under abolition rule, whose people abominate the 
South and her institutions, and whose characteristics give us no 
assurance against any kind of depredations upon us by them, 
even of midnight marauding and plundering. With such a 
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ople lining the navigable tributaries of the Mississippi, it 
ee lle necessary, under the new condition of things, that a 
naval armament should be placed upon the waters of that great 
inter-commercial thoroughfare. 


RESOURCES AND PRODUCTIONS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


There is no country upon the face of the globe that combines 
all the elements of greatness, power and wealth so bountifully as 
are embraced within the limits of the slave States. The resources 
of supplying all the wants of man, in peace or in war, and sur- 
rounding him with all the means of plenty, comfort, ease and 
happiness, are most profusely bestowed by a beneficent Creator 
upon this favored land; indeed, it seems that a gracious Provi- 
dence, in scattering his blessings upon the earth, grasped a full 
hand and let them flow freely, when he swept it over the 
Southern States. Our mineral resources are already «known to 
be most abundant, and yet wescarcely can see the beginning of 
them. In the upper States of the Confederacy the bowels of 
the earth: are so richly stored with the leading mineral pro- 
ducts most useful to mankind, that thousands of years to come 
will not exhaust the supply. But those rich and abundant pro- 
duetions of labor which are confined almost exclusively to the 
soil and climate ef the Confederacy, challenge the world for a 
parallel. Never was there a people on earth so richly blessed 
of heaven, and never a people who.should more fervently bow 
in thankfulness for the magnificent inheritance which is granted 
to them. 

The soil and climate of the upper tier of States of the Con- 
federacy, including Maryland,’ Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Northern Texas, embraces the finest grain and tobacco country 
upon the earth; wheat, corn, barley, rye, are most prolific, and 
mature to the fullest perfection; no portion of free soil can 
surpass it in the certainty and abundance of the yield of these 
products. We will take some interesting facts, as shown by 
the census as far back as 1850, exhibiting the comparative pro- 
ductions of the slave and free States in grain and stoek. South 
Carolina produced six million bushels of corn more than the six 
New England States together, and more beef cattle than Penn- 
sylvania by 1,740 head; more hogs than New York by 47,251 
head. Virginia and North Carolina produced, jointly, 13,363,000 
bushels wheat—241,000 more than Now York, and equal to the 
whole of the New England States, with New Jersey, Michigan, 
Iowa and Wisconsin added. Virginia, North Cardélina and Ten- 
nessee produced 115,471,593 bushels of corn—exceeding by 
300,000 bushels the quantity produced by New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, New Jersey, Connectieut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, all put together. Taking all 
the free States together and all the slave States, and the 
aggregate quantity of corn produced by the latter exceeds the 
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aggregate quantity produced by the former four million bush- 
els. Nor are the Confederate States inferior to atiy region of 
the world for the production of cattle, hogs and sheep. Ten- 
nessee alone produced 3,104,800 hogs—being 16,306 more than 
the six New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, lowa and Michigan together. Taking the State of 
Texas alone, and according to her assessment for 1860, her 
beef cattle numbers over 2,423,000 head and her sheep to over 
376,000 head; whilst her wheat region is much larger than 
[Hinois, and produces the heaviest'wheat grown in the limits of 
the old Union. But we shall continue this interesting subjeet 
in onr next. 


2 ART. V.—GENTILITY. 
Chesterfiel’s idea of a gentleman,was "that of a personage 
of polish and dignity, and yet of a fascinating affability, and 
full of vague hints of promises that there was no intention of 
performing. It was his rulfng passion not to offend, and yet to 
command the greatest respect; and even when on the bed of 
death, his wonderful politeness still exerted itself to make his 
guests feel at home. ee 
Principle was not the rule of his action; and with a heart 
whose nobler impulses had heen petrified by contact with the 
selfishness of Courts, he could resist the most piteous appeal in 
such a pleasant way that a beggar would forget the object of 
his request in admiration of the gracefulness of the refusal. 
The leopard with his shiping spots and beautiful colors, glisten- 
ing with every motion of airy limbs, might seem a most lovely 
and innocent auimal to a lamb, and the victim might think it 
a pleasure to be sacrificed by such a splendid creature and in 
such a charming manner. This would have been Chesterfield’s 
conception of gentility in metaphor. Shakspeare had a differ- 
ent notion. His gentlemen gave with a grace that made the 
recipient believe that the party favored was the donor. The 
gentlemen of the great dramatist always fight gallantly and 
forgive divinely, and woo with the most bewitching grace and 
art. Their hearts are always in their hands, and their souls in 
their faces; they live merrily as a cavalier, and die with a good 
humor and jollity; that considers’ a sword thrust through the 
vitals but a fine occasion for the gravest joke. of the great joke 
of like. Other authors have given us their ideals of gentle- 
manhood, but all are more Or less the delusions of individual 
idiosyncracy. If we observe society closely, we will find the 
character but a grace that derives all its influence from power, 
although manners, we must acknowledge, are 1n ae ae iy & 
species of power. We do not state this in a satirical vein, but 
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as a piece of true philosophy. It is best not to idealize human 
nature to too great an extent, but to estimate it at its exact 
value, so that we will, not see it as panegyric has painted it, 
and soured by delusions dispelled, become misantliropists and 
quarrel with the established order of things. 

Every one has his ideal of what we call a “ gentleman,” and 
the ideal is but the,result’ of the vanity of the class to which 
he belongs. The lawyer has his notion—something, we con- 
fess, of the Chesterfield: his books and courts, the knife, and 
the fat, dreamy world—the obliging oyster that is to be disem- 
bowelled.. The farmer has his—a formal Castillinn, of rural 
learning and invincible prejudices, who thinks the cropsa good 
subject for conversation; a church-goer—an old times gentle- 
man, that wonders at the sinful innovations af fashion; dislikes 
familiar pokes in the rigs and slaps on the back, and is amazed 
at what he deems the wide latitude merchants give their con- 
sciences. Full of fipe feeling, and hospitality, too; awkward 
abroad, easy at. home; sneering at the rigmarole of French 
dishes and manners; gfows furious because his merchant in 
town has no water on his table; amid the delicacies and Iux- 
uries that tantalise him, longing for a broiler that has not been 
through all the intricate operations of a Parisian ev/sine; 
loves imprudently and hates immoderately, and prefers the 
honest, old way of cooking. Then the mechanic, who too often 
sacrifices at the dirty shrine of demagogues; fond of practic- 
ing heroics in pulling fire-engines and attaeking conflagrations, 
and other conspicuous things, whether piles of buildings or 
piles of adders that burn. In* plain vernacular, he is not par- 
ticular as to the measure,or person he attacks, whether good or 
bad; he goes in for putting out; he must have satisfaction in 
this way ; he storms, too, vehemently against the shavers who 
steal his earnings, without thinking himself guilty of impru- 
dence, and likes to drop curses among them like hot coals in a 
nest of old vipers, to see the amazement and hear the hissing, 
and the flinching, too, of the slimy coils. . 

Next, the lady who sighs for a pretty Romeo of seventeen, 
that looks as charming as sweet sixteen gallused up in tight 
unmentionables; and next, the maid that swears ‘her mistress 
distracted, and thinks a brawny vulean, with the due amount 
of mustle and earning power, the best gentleman in the mar- 
ried state. : 

* Again, a perfect man of the *world—liberal to friends, forget- 
ful of tailors, swearing agaitist the money-lenders, but thrust- 
ing his hand in the fire again just as soon. as it is healed; with 
the proper amount of brass and waggery; too lazy to think or 
feel, with a heart petrified by jiltings in early life; considering 
any exhibition of an emotion a “dem” surprising expres- 
sion ; and, as he recalls the anxiety, suspense and disappoint- 
ments of first eourtship, denouncing such a thing as love 4 
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“dem distressing sensation.” But none of these bright fancies 
are correct,and none of them are the definitions received by 
society. y 
* If what is called a gentleman is a polished man of the 
world, without heart, opinion or principle, lavish with his 
money, insipid in his conversation, unpopular on account of 
his profuseness, and the timid facility with which he endorses 
fhe sentiments of his acquaintanées, the character is of easy 
attainment. The art of the tailor, a few dancing lessons, a 
knowledge of the female heart and toflet, and a familiarity 
with the etiquette of polite life, will enable the most stupid 
and awkward to rival the courtier in manners. It takes but a 
small stock in trade to set up a Beau Brummell or an apothe- 
cary. But these qualities hardly form what society calls a gen- 
tleman. We have seen barbers, and galley-slaves, and sporting 
gentlemen of the Bowery, in their dashing dress, with all 
of these accomplishments. The barbers were servile, and the 
sporting gentlemen impudent. Does an exquisite represent 
the character, or is it a burlesque,-used as a lay-figure on the 
stage for the happy sovereigns to langh at? Do morals make 
agentleman® You may find mamy an amiable Christian that 
we call a gentleman, but would not his appearance among the 
brilliant throngs of Saint James’ create a‘titter arid a*sensation 
among the fans? «Would not Lord Chesterfield consider his 
prejudices rude, and ‘his notion as to the final destiny of his 
lordship barbarous ? Would he not look inquiringly through 
his quizzing-glass, and ask what. part of her Majesty’s domin- 
ions: “the dem strange animal, came from?” Theological 
morality, therefore, might be too stern and uncompromising 
insits stojcism to sanction the loose wit, the wine-bibbings, the 
pomp of dréss, the airy dances of voluptuous belles, and the 
statuesque positions of vanity, in which all the tableaux vi- 
vants of pomp and beauty and courtesy of a ball-room reposes, 
after the sweet hush of the music, and which the crash of 
brass, drums and clarionets, with the softer ring of flutes and 
timbrels, tend to inspire. 

We must, therefore, have a compromise between all these 
conflicting notions of gentility. Can, then, all the various 
ideals, shaped by the different prejudices of individuals, be 
resolved in one that is of universal acceptation in polite soci- 
ety? As the ideals of gentlemanhood—civilization progressing 
in this, as in all things—set up by human imagination become 
surpassed by the realities of nature, higher models are cast 
for the world to imitate. We must, therefore, come down to a 
prosier conclusion than fiction writers draw. We think a man 
is a gentleman just in proportion to his power of pleasing, and 
his power of pleasing must be judiciously used. “If wealth, 
renown or learning be added, this power becomes a greater 
and a positive power within a power. The character depends 
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on both opinion and power. The snobbery satirized so keenly 
by poets and novelists, is a quality and not a character. It is 
incident to all ranks in society, and may be found wherever 
you find human nature. It is not the representative of any 
yecubiay cast, but is that ludicrous apeing of the gentility of a 
figher class, seen in all ranks, from a squire’s footman up to 
Majesty itself. And apropos to this, are people to blame for 
trying to better their manners or improve their minds or ap 
pearance ? 

Where would the world be now, in matters of this sort, if 
snobbery had have been bayonetted down by the public opin- 
ion of our ancestors? Would we net have still spread our 
floors with rushes rather than the pictured Velvet of Wilton, 
and ate with our fingers as the merry courtiers of the reign of 
Elizabeth? <A gilded oxcart was fine enough for majesty then. 
What would a favorite servant say to that method of riding 
now ? Would it not be enjoying one’s self under difficulties ? 

He, whom satirists term a snob, acts just as any self-made 
man would under similar circumstances ; and, with a few excep- 
tions, too often like the Wealthy everywhere, spoils his children 
with too much indulgence, and by amusing himself with them 
instead of training them, leaves a posterity ef peacocks, who, 
in a life of pleasure, spread to the sunshine those bright dyes, 
the showing of which, unfortunately, compels an exhibition Qf 
so much as to render the glistening gews laughing imps that 
slyly ridicule their owner. We do nét like the vulgarity of 
what is usually called a snob, but we must remember he has 
had no opportunity to be otherwise, and that his position has 
been acquired by his unaided talents. While we respect the 
power of his money, and acknowledge the consideration it can- 
fers, it is hardly fair ‘to laugh at his awkward gentility. May 
he, too, not laugh at our conversation stalking on stilts, the fop- 
pishness and effeminacy, the extravagant habits that lead us to 
spend what we cannot earn, and weakens the ability to earn ; 
our utter impotency in the practical affairs of life, and think 
that the safe and substantial steamer, with all her soot and 
smoke and dirt, is both a sublimer and more useful object 
than the fluttering pinnace that a ripple sinks as a cockle-shell 
or the paper boats that children launch in a mill-pond? May 
he not think, too, fine young geutlemen but the ornamental 
appendages of his grandeur, that he feeds fine wines and din- 
ners to, as his wife does the rgbbins, to bring a little music in 
the dtning-room ? 

We might just as well attribute to a class vanity, humility or 
avarice, as snobbery. All have it, more or less. 

Fanatic hatred of vice is noble, if the act corresponds with 
the profession; but we should not allow our indignation to lam- 
poon the man before his sins gather to a head in crime. Intol- 
erance, like all the passions, was given for the purpose of keep- 
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ing us firm in virtue, and stimulating patiotism—but charity 
must restrain these in proper bounds.. Toleration, running into 
an ultra-philanthropy, becomes treason; and intolerance that 
ostraeises for difference of religious or political opinion, means 
bigotry and anarchy. We justly rate the oily-tongued shrewd- 
ness, the vulgar inquisitiveness, and the chaffering and money- 
making spirit of many self-made people ; but wit should attack 
the vice and not the man. We despise the vulgar jockey with 
his constant winking, that he imagines no one observes, or that 
it convinces others of his superior penetration. -Winking is not 
the act of a lady or gentleman. We loathe their greedy avar- 
ice and small habits of eaves-dropping, and that perking and 
impudent curiosity that is constantly prying into other people’s 
concerns. Su¢h people invariably mistake natural courtesy and 
genteel manners for timidity, and hospitality for prodigality. 
They cannot believe a person is polite otherwise than from 
weakness or-interest. Their own .churlish parsimony is so 
intense, they do not understand what this pleasure of enter- 
taining ,consists in. You invite him to share your wine; he 
winks at your guest with a sly grin, as mueh as te say, a din- 
ner saved—not dreaming that if his host was the greenhorn, 
he was the knave. Such characters have their spies, and are 
the spies of superiors themselves: although the system of mer- 
cantile espiqnage and servile drummers are of foreign import- 
ation. Every little great man, however, of this kind, keeps 
regularly paid spies, so that a republic seems as prolific in 
spawning these hateful beings as an empire. 

It is said that nature created nothing in vain. If this is 
true, go-betweens were born for the service of despots. The 
favors of the great keep them hanging around their skirts, 
always handy to go on hittle errands of a,doubtful character, 
and to forage about society for the carelessly-dropped opinions 
of others. In this way small people estimate the credit of 
their fellow-citizens, and learn the names of the enemies pro- 
duced by their meanness; and, like vipers coiled in the grass, 
watch she opportunity for revenge; lay, perhaps, too, at times 
in tufts of flowers near bowers where birds sing, to charm a vic- 
tim to his ambush. But these are lew habits, contracted in a 
harrow sphere, that people are often forced in by the necessities 
of their condition; and notwithstanding they may be disgust- 
ing to the last degree, yet the character to whom they are at- 
tached is a useful and necessary although an evil citizen. It 
will not do to attack him. His money-bags and bank accounts 
point down on you like somany columbiads, and you know he 
18 a skilful gunner, and not scrupulous as to whether he throws 
heated or poison shot. He is energetic and industrious, and 
full of enterprise, and is one of those fountains of capital with- 
out which our gold, iron and coal would lie as useless rocks 
buried beneath the soil. A devotion to the making of money 
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has made him a one-sided character, and though you may not 
be able to reform his habits of petty pilfering, yet his power 
makes the world acknowledge him a gentleman, and people 
draw deep breaths of respect when they go in his presence. 
We, perhaps, delude ourselves with the belief that the. policy 
which restrains us from attacking his vices is Christian char- 
ity, and compound with conseience by leaving so formidable a 
rogue to be dealt with by that public opinion it is the fellow’s 
business to manufacture, not reflecting that he puts sentiments 
in the mouths of the giddy or interested, and that people who 
think for themselves are quiet from ,motives of policy. But 
this very snob, at one time so offensive to the high-minded, 
will at another be admired in the same proportion.’ He concil- 
iates you by some trifling act of courtesy, and giving-youa 
munificent reward for performing some small but honorable 
service, with an air of deep obligation on his part, you swear 
you have misjudged ; you wonder at his generosity, and tell 
it to the people just in time to save an election, which is worth 
a small fortune to your friend. So much do ‘trifle modify 
Opinions, and so much facility has success in making people 
gentlemen. ; 

Human nature, in its humblest callings, has a morbid envy, 
that must be disarmed by courtesy. If you humor this in men, 
their prejudices will deify you with praise and swear you the 
sweetest gentleman that lives; but if you flout it, they will 
stigmatise you as a rowdy blade of upstart aristocracy. It is 
the artful management of envy that makes so many politicians 
of temporary distinction. When the Spanish ships, glittering 
with gaily-dressed knights, and with waving flags and spread- 
ing sails, burst like a vision of glory on the West+Indians, 
blown gently along-over smooth waters by April breezes, with 
fair beings leaning over the sides and distributing what seemed 
to an untutored nature divine gifts, the little fleet seemed to 
them a flock of wondrous beings—each one moving’ with its 
own life and volition; as the sails flapped thought them huge 
wings, and saw in the gay crews angel visifants who had 
sailed out of the crystal depths of air. As the Castillian 
stalked along the deck in all the glory of casqne and plume 
and brocade, he seemed a bright.chieftain of the gods and was 
worshipped as a celestial ambassador. The Indians wondered 
whence came the stately ships, freighted with such rare gifts, 
and such beautiful and powerful beings, whe earried with them 
the thunders and lightnings, if not from heaven? Even a 
distinguished caique was hand-cuffed and beguiled to prison by 
the artful Ojeda, who made the haughty sachem believe his 
shining manacles were heavenly ornaments that -none wore 
but mighty chiefs. These mem were gods, more potent and 
majestic than the Indian imagination had yet conceived; but 
how did one anean act tame the bright delusions down to a 
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harsh reality! The gods sunk to men, were hated as foes; but 

yet among the Indians many a rough adventurer was consid- 
ered gentleman enough to honor royalty with his company. 
whom the grandees of Castile would have thought it impru- 
dent eondescensien to snub. The truth is, all are more or less 
tainted with snebbery, and strive to excel our rivals in those 
accomplishinents most esteemed by the world of elite and 
fashion ; and. fashion always sways until her corruption® be- 
comes proverbial, when the great and refined retire into a 
stylish reserve, not easy of familiar access. 

If the Empress Eugenie should proclaim dancing vulgar, the 
danseuse might weep for her lost occupation, and dancing- 
masters break their fiddles in a fit of French distraction; but 
the hubImb of Paris would soon subside, and the next genera- 
tion -be bern all angels. If Victoria should announce cock- 
neyism a virtue, and decide the famous aspirate elegant, the 
“hale” might “ale,” agd hell be softened to an ell, more agree- 
able to polite ears, and language undergo a revolution that 
would startle the bones of Johnson from their grave to protest 
against the barbarism; but yet fashion, backed by power, would 
make it quite as stylish, as another queen made it, in a ot 
ceding reign, for ladies to carry little vegetable gardens 
growing in their hair. The fortiter in re, therefore, has as 
much to do in making a gentleman as the sauviter in modo, 
Soften the sternness and majesty of power With a drapery of 
smiles and graceful manners, and it immediately fascinates and 
lays down the law to the giddy beau-monde. Kind words 
and manners are but the flowers hiding the selfishness and 
despotism of royalty, and only serve to*make a subject obey 
with delight where he would fear to disobey or obey reluctant- 
ly. Although the old maxim about de gustibus non, etc., as 
Lord Jeffrey endeavored to prove in his essay on the beautiful, 
may be true, yet we believe that among all civilized peoples, 
where arbitrary authority does not interfere with taste or 
manners, that they will shape for themselves a certain ideal 
as to art, beauty and coartesy, and that these, in the highest 
state of civilization, in given latitudes, will be the same—vary- 
ing, perhaps, but still conforming to a certain instinct as to 
what is becoming. ‘ : ‘ 

Taste becomes more fastidious as civilization advances. The 
beaux of the present do not wear gorgeous doublets, velvet 
hats and feathers, rich-colored hose of silk,’ or jewels and 
dress-swords ; they do not carry poucet-boxes to keep sweet, 
as the foppish lord who brought the king's commands to fiery 
Pércy, but they would run in indignant disgust from the 
fortresses of carrots and vegetables, and towers of, fat and 
powder, that the ladies trimmed their heads with in the reign 
of Queen Anne. tbat acs — f 
The truth is, a genteel style’ of living, combining a degree 0 
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comfort and refinement, is more easily attained than formerly. 
The mechanic has his neat cottage, with its tasteful appoint- 
ments, his choice bogks and engravings, his little lawn, his 
orchard and flower garden, all for a trifle; and you often find a 
day-laborer with manners equal toa Beau Brummell. The lux- 
uries and necessities of life have been so cheapened by the 
invention of machinery, the occupation of new continents, and 
production ef new staples, and the price of labor has conse- 
quently so enhanced, that it takes only good taste, a good 
heart, and a little industry and economy, to render a happy and 
genteel existence accessible to all. It is now a doubt which 
predominates—the mob of peasahts or mob of gentlemen. The 
dancing master and tailor can so easily furbish up the most 
unpromising material into something like style, that we fre- 
quently wonder that we have not some regular establishment 
for making gentlemen to order. Here, all those angles of 
motion, and embarrassment of speech and manner, we find in 
some persons, could be smoothed down into graceful curves and 
quiet self-control, and the mind filled with all the pretty talk 
conventignal in society, without enduring a single mortification 
at a faux pas which often happen to those who insist on ham- 
mering everything out of experience. But, unfortunately, 
even after you have taken a subject, and “ hung on those re- 
creant limbs” all the graces and pretty accomplishments, un- 
less there is a still greater power beneath them, high society 
bends with only a courteous condescension from its stately 
position, and passes by those not of its own level of influence 
with a cold wave of the hand. Hence, we again see that power 
is the real bottom of what society calls a gentleman, and that 
fame or money carry the day, while real style and accomplish- 
ments, like musicians ata feast, play only the inferior part of 
crowning with grace the triumphal march of the former. In 
turn, society becomes the target of witty pasquinades, and is 
denounced as destitute of every virtue under heaven. 

Again, we find dancing-masters more graceful, and with far 
more magnificent airs, thau emperors and princes, who are 
respected just epee to their revenues, and to whom an 
American lady of due ton would consider: it condescension to 
speak. What a rusty and heathenish old idol would Charles V 
have been for the snob-haters and. saturnines to worship? 
Broke through the flummeries of the women and the cere- 
monies of courts hike a mad bull, tearing away, roaring and 
snorting after his object. How he spoilt Henty VIII's mag- 
nificence and stateliness, treating him as a sort of barbaric 
lord ; simple, plain, like a quiet business man, with his ears set 
back and a pen behind them; with keen, dissolute eyes, driving 
a bargain, so as to leave the little Phillip a handsome inherit- 
ance! How many kings have been school-teachers and keepers 
of segar shops in America; how many young noblemen, the 
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sport of romantic circumstances, pilots or waiters, and treated 
with the consideration that accorded with their new positions? 
But how these humble beings expanded into lords and kings, 
with all the easiness and graceful and grandiose airs that con- 
sciousness of power always gives, when the pressure ef misfor- 
tune was lifted off their hearts. 

It is power, therefore, that substantially makes the gentle- 
man; and every one is an aristocrat to the man below him. 
Our “oligarchy,” consequently, is not the regylt of slavery in 
itself, but of power, which, everywhere, is the necessary result 
of wealth. What society calls a gentleman, as an inferenée 
from our arguments, is always more or less an aristocrat. 
Whoever is fastidious is proud and vain—and a gentleman is 
always fastidious. Neither title, dress, manners or sentiment 
ecessarily make the aristocrat; but, we repeat—poWer; and 
wherever you find power, you find an aristocrat masked behind 
it; and all those little consequences of grace, state and cere- 
mony following naturally, just as millers flock around a candle 
on a summer night. A man with accomplishments only is a 
nian in a general's uniform, without the rank, brains or science. 
This power—genius, fame, money, elegance of manners and 
conversation, beauty or dress (the latter in themselves gener 
ally an inadequate power)—be what it may—will be followed 
by fine wines and horses, brown stone fronts, champagne sup- 
pers and respect, just in proportion to its earning, ability, and 
the tact of its possessor. 

Our theory is but a new expressionof an old maxim: that 
self-interest is the spring of all action, We are indifferent, 
where it is not our interest to love.er hate. The only feeling 
we can possibly have for an idiot, is slight pity not unmixed 
with horror; tor one who seeks our life, vindictive hate; for 
one who gives his wit, hjs influence, his money, his kindness or 
agreeable society—love. Pride, vanity and ostentation are the 
natural growths of power; and often you see the fortunate poli- 
tician, who, with savage fury, denounced gentle blood and 
money to the people, when he takes his seat in the Senate 
among the great, grow loyal with the big excitement of legis- 
lative turmoil. Dim recollections of his grandmother being a 
Capujet start up in his memory, and he talks of republics as if 
they were the happy creations of accidental circumstances. 

Wherever we go, south or north, in a Quaker village or set- 
tlement of Shakers, we will discover a great or less aristocrat 
throned in power, and respected just in proportion to his power. 
It is this power, as we before stated, that makes the gentleman; 
and he who cannot awe us into admiration by his wealth ot 
renown, must flatter us into it by bis behavior. All the trap- 
pings of gentlemanhood love to light on the wealthy ; and 
opportunity, and means to maintain a degree of dignity, make 
more gentlemen than titles and accomplishments. Princes 
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have become barbers, and they Who, when on a throne, were 
the glass the world dressed by, were esteemed in exile but 
polite maitres de danse. Their power was fictitious, and’ in pov- 
erty they practised the profession they learned in youth. Their 
real strengtlr was in their knowledge of dancing and etiquette, 
or the use of the razor and details of dress. 

Wealth is the common power. Art, beauty, poetry, wit, 
science, literature, gallantry, follow it and do-its biddings. 
Civilization itse’f is but the afistocrazation of the raee, and 
however much satire may refine on gentility, and draw fine 
ideals, it will be found, after all, that fame, aristocracy, wealth 
or genius, are but synonyms of power. However amiable the 
delusions of fine sentiment or the good wishes of the Christian 
may shape their netions of the character, still the majority, 
lead by fashion, will insist on their own definition ; and power, 
disguised in the dress of the conventional gentlemen, will 
always carry the day. 

We are all as great aristocrats as we are capable of being— 
however much we may attempt to conceal it~—down to the low- 
est classes in society. Wealth is the ordindry power in Amer- 
ica. It is always so of commercial and agricultural countries. 
It is the power of the State. 

It is good food, rich dress, opportunity for refined associ- 
ation, means to live in dignity, and a perfect sense of equality, 
that uwiake the sons of rich people genteel. The bést cuts of 
mutton have a great deal to do in making beauty. These are 
the manna of culinary departments, and on this the children 
of the wealthy feed. ‘Besides, their limbs are rounded in 
strength and symmetry by gymnastic practice, without pro- 
ducing that stiffness of joint and coarseness and hardness of 
feature produced by excessive labor. They have every chance 
for the cultivation of the mind, from .books or frone intimate 
association with distinguished persons. They have constantly 
before them the models of elegant forms in the refined and 
beautiful women who are their companions, the flowing grace 
of whose statuesque positions teach the art of imitating art, 
and the dancing-master puts the last touch of elegance to their 
motions. Old portraits, galleries of pictures and sculpture, and 
paintings of old masters, exquisitely appointed drawing-rooms, 
libraries, the drama, the concert, and the sublime strains of the 
operas, unconsciously educate their tastes. They mingle on easy 
terms of intimacy with the distinguished, and.soon acquire 
those quiet and natural manners which nothing but habitual 
familiarity with the customs of society and a feeling of power 

nd position will give. A king who loses his crown loses with 
it the proud self-confidence that makes his condescension grace- 
ful, and his courtesy degenerates into a sort of temporising ser- 
vility. The power of a millionaire alone, by giving a sense of 
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superiority and a feeling that an admiring company is listen- 
ing, inspires wit and easy and genteel manners. 

The gentleman of poets and satirists is a very different thing 
from What sgciety calls a gentleman, just as society in novels is 
a very different thing from society in the real world; and how- 
ever much we may lament it; still the truth must be confessed, 

We see in society anything but that amiable hero of Chris- 
tian fancy—so moral, so graceful, so generous and so insipidly 
kind and gbliging, se witty, so refined and talented—Miran- 
da’s angelic vision of manhood, fresh and beautiful, dawning 
for the first time on a young heart ecstatic with first-love. But 
the thing is fond of mutton chops, smokes, is of a tartish tem- 
per, hates parties and loves a club-room, and is always partial 
to a stylish woman. 

We occasionally meet with a slight approach to our ideals; 
but these are heroes, and nature is too parsimonious to furnish 
a Hampden or Sydney every day. Even the idols of the 
democracy are not the models they are conceived to be by the 
popular imagination. They were men, and, therefore, not per- 
fect. The barons of Runneymede and the patriots who resisted 
the levying of the ship-moncy, the fathers of the old Repub- 
lic—Himeock, Hamilton, Jefferson, and the great chief him- 
seli—were all proud and stately aristocrats, and were fond of 
liveried servants, armorial bearings, manor-heuses, and all the 
melodramatie style and blazonry of nobility. We always find 
the popular ideal outrunning the reality. Society is a constant 
revelation of this. We do not tind all wooers tender-hearted 
princes, or the young ladies all Paulines; and that when they 
are, all peasants do not meet with the success of Melnotte. 
Parents, knowing the world is not exactly what is seen in 
theatres, and that every drama in real life does not end in a 
rich wedding, with stately grooms in gold lace, sparkling with 
crosses of diamonds, amd brides buried in a snow-foam of lace 
that dangles with pearls, have a proper regard to the bank 
accoynts of the tender Comos. We find, too, as a general 
thing, that the young ladies themselves are not always back- 
ward in, their estimates of a handsome fortune. This may 
seem selfish in a creature whom imagination has pictured the 
ministrant angel of society,and as the guérdian of our morals 
and refinement, but we must reflect upon the helplessness of 
womapn’s condition before we grow indignant. It is nobler to 
marry for leve, and althowgh this would meet our hearty ap- 
plause, we can find no roont to censure her who takes a good 
establishment, with the expectation of loving or better ac- 
quaintance. * Arguing from a selfish standpoint, we can readily 
see that a heart too easily won, or won with difficulty, are not 
worth the trouble they cost. A woman hard to win is capri- 
cious and hard to please, and would task the powers of a Petru- 
chio to keep her in bumor during wedded life; and one too 
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easily won is indifferent, and would exchange husbands with 
the same facility she would her dressés. But for all this, we 
could reserve no word of censure for a woman that married 
for a fortune, with a spirit grateful to the donor and a deter- 
mination to do her best toward making him happy. Women are 


shut out by the proprieties of society from all the avenues of 


trade and industry, and made dependent solely on the magnan- 
imity of man—who too often makes her a victim when he 
should make her a wife. She stands like an angel,all beauty 
and innocence, pleading through tears for protection; and 
shrinking from the coldness and ridicule of the world, like a 
dove pursued by an eagle, seeks the first shelter that is effeet- 
ual. And who so unmanly as to strike at so tender a nature 
with an unjust sneer, ¢rushing a heart that man was made 
to shield with his more rugged spirit? We might say she 
would sacrifice her happiness in marrying for money, and 
that those who simply seck establishments are generally the 
baser sort, who are always wretched. .But this is not the case 
with ordinary people: ordinary people are easy to make happy. 

But it is so with those finer natures that are rare, and, when 
found, are often found like a Joan or the Roman matron, who 
preferred to lose life rather than honor, illustrious in thé annals 
of history. Besides, the offer of a palace is not so frequent as 
that of a cottage, with its acre of green turf and violets, and 
we must have some charity for woman’s ambition. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, we think Lamb’s observation true: that a 
certain quantity of money is necessary to the happiness of ‘all 
educated people, and that love is never so sweet in his temper, 
or so fair and laughing in his face, as when he has garden 
bowers to sport in, fine drawing-rooms to dally in; fine coaches 
to ride in, and plenty of pearls and diamonds te droop and 
glisten midst the rich colors of his plume. Good beef-steaks 
and egg-omelets for breakfast, and fat tifrkeys for dinner, are no 
small items in the recipe for good humor and that overflowing 
benignancy we call lote. But we did not intend this digres- 
sion. Tocontinue: The power of money, fame, or flattery, or 
popularity, make the gentleman, and the gentleman issthe bud- 
ding aristocrat. Style and show are necessary to make wealth 
or renown impressive. Besides, they maintain the poor by 
creating a diversity of employments. Civilization itself is 
simply a process of making men aristocrats, and the clergy are 
railed at for exclusiveness by the valgar, quite as‘much as the 
nabobs. Cleanliness of skin and dress, graceful manners and a 
modest reserve, good morals, and refinement of heart, have 
always been quietly ridiculed by the multitude. They consider 
perfect morals impossible and gentility insipid, and when you 
have christianized a peasant enough to make him a gentleman 
you have made a barbarian an aristocrat. 

We do not offer these remarks to justify the existence of a 
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legalized aristocracy, or to advocate its establishment at home, 
but merely to show that it is in every heart, and to demon- 
Strate its true relation to society. It is the fountain of capital ; 
it is the lever of commerce. It employs the poor by creating a 
demand for all those trifling articles of luxury that would be of 
ne use in a social system, and the manufacture of which bring 
content to'so many thousands of homes. The earth’s, produe- 
tions have a limit, and therefore her population must have a 
limit. The'artificial wants of the rich are the means by which 
these productions are distributed among the populations of the 
earth. Most articles of luxury are mere toys for the amuse- 
ment of the idle and wealthy, and made to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the poor. We must not divide out mere gauds, that 
; would hardly go round, but meat, and bread,-and drink, and 
clothes. These are the prime articles, and nature has furnished 
the means of distributing her productions to her children with- 
out the intervention of phalansteries and fanatic purveyors. 
This ceaseless abuse of aristocracy is, therefore, absurd. The 
widest charity and largest toleration is necessary between the 
different classes of a republic. Imf there is anything absolutely 
essential to the perpetuation of republicanism, it is this: that 
the poor must not allow their envy of the rich to break out in 
wgrarian robbery, nor the wealthy allow their contempt for the 
poor to degenerate into,a lust for despotic power or special 
privilege. The party beginning such a contest is always 
worsted, and lose the advantage they so eagerly grasp at. He 
who thinks harshness to, or oppression of an inferior, is noble, 
is as much in error as he who thinks rudeness to a superior, 
independence. That malicious and dastardly spirit that con- 
stantly bickers at what is above'it, is but the envy of bar- 
barism; and that hauteur that disdains everything below it, but 
the insipid conceit of a titled coxcomb. These are truths that 
must be taught by the mother to her children, and by the master 
to his pupils in the common schools of our land, that a future 
generation may display a veneration for the laws created by 
itself. Whe nation that does not possess a discipline of this sort 
‘annot be a republic; and its citizens can have ‘no respect for 
law or virtue, and no wisdom for legislation. This is the 
training that a people must be gradually educated in to fit them 
for a high degree of liberty. These are the instinets that have 
made Britain and America free, and France and Italy may cry 
in vain for freedom until they have learned the great secrets of 
charity and toleration. Without these, society 1s a murderous 
anarchy ; without these, revolution follows revolution and bar- 
barism closes the hideous drama of national existence. On 
these alone hang all the law and prophets. 







































FREE TRADE——DUTIFS ON IMPCKRTS. 


ART. VI._FREE TRADE—DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


FREE TRADE--LOW DPUTIES—NO DEBT—SEPARATION FROM BANKS—ECONOMY— 
RETRENCHMENT, AND STRICT ADHERENCE TO THE CoNS8tiTUTION.—Calhoun, 


These are the memorable words of Mr. Calhoun, announced in the con- 
eluding passage of his noble speech against the false and pmndering Taniff 
Bill of 1842, as inscribed on the banner of the great party of Truth, Free- 
dom and Reform, in the ranks of which he was then manfally doing battle. 

Mr. Calhoun, it wil! be observed, does not deem absolute exemption from 
all duties essential to the freedom of commerce. He’ does not say, “ Free 
Trade—No Dnuties;” bat « Free Trade—Low Duties.” 

Just, reasonable and necessary taxation is certainly not inconsistent with Lo« 
the fullest measyre of civil liberty; and as men may be taxed without . 
being deprived of their liberty, so also may commerce be taxed and yet be : 
free. It is only when taxation is carried to excess, and perverted to the 

urpose of preventing men from doing what they may legitimately and 

innocently do in the free exercise of their natural rights, that it becomes 
inimical to liberty. And in the same way commerce ceases to be free 
when it is burthened with taxes so heayy as materially to hinder or sup- 
ress it. 

With “low duties” there thay be “free trade.” But what are “ low du- 
ties?” We were so long accustomed, under the Government of the United 
States, to exorbitantly high duties, that we have been brought at last; by 
the habitual influence of a false standard, to regard as low duties what are 
really high duties. In order, therefore, to restore oyr perceptions to their 
sound and healthy condition, that we may be enabled to see these things in 
their true and natural proportions, it is necessary that we should go back 
to the early years of the existence of the Government, before the power of 
laying duties on imports had been much turned aside from its legitimate 
and proper objects, and perverted to selfish and corrupt ends. 


” 


EARLY ACTION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


The first Act laying duties on imports was passed early.in July, 1789. It 
was the second Act of the first session of Congress, and as it may be pre- 
sumed to reflect with some truth the views of this matter which prevailed 
at that time, we are tempted to present the following tabular abstract of its 
provisions : 


DUTIES LAID BY TARIFF ACT OF JULY 4, 1789. 


Spirits of Jamaica, proo!, per gal. 10 
All other Spirits, ” ; 
Molasses, ? 23 
Madeira Wine, a 18 
All other Wines, “ 10 
Beer, Ale, Porter, in casks, ** 5 


Nails and Spikes....per pound, 

8 Manufactured Tobacca, 

Snuff, ” 

Indigo, oa 

Boots, per pair, 

Shoes, Slippers, or Galoshes, of 
Leather, per pair, 

Same of Silk or Stuff, 

Cable.......... per 112 pognds, 

Tarred Cordage, oe 

3 | Untarred Cordage, Yarn “ 


Cfler, Beer, Alé gnd Porter, in 

bottles, per dozen, 20 
Malt, per bushel, 10 
Brown Sugar, per pound, ] 
Loaf Sugar, “ 


All other Sugar, “* 
Coffee, _ 

Cocoa...... +-+-per pound, 
Tallow Candles, ” . 
Wax or Sperm Candles, “ 
Cheese, “ 

Soap, ”“ 





Twine or Pack Thread, “ 

Steel, unwrought, % 

Salt, per bushel, 

Coal, e 

Wool and Cotton Cards, per dozen, 
Pickled Fish, per barrel, 

Dried Fish, per quintal, 
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“Peas imported from China or In- 
dia in Ajnérican vessels : 
Bohea........%.. -per pound, 6 
Souchong and other Black, “ 10 
Hyson, . “ 20 
Other Green,  @ 12 
Same imported from Europe, in 
American vessels, 8, 13, 26 and’16 
Saine imported otherwise than as 
above, 15, 22, 45 and 27 
All merchandise other than Teas, 
_ imported from China er India, 
in foreign vessels, ad valorem, 
Looking , Glasses, Window and 
other Glass (except black quart 
bottles), China,Stone and Earth. 
en-ware, Gunpowder, Paints, 
ground in Oil, Shoe and Knee 
Buckles, Gold and Silver Lace, 
and Gold and Silver Leaf, ad 
valorem, 
Blank Books, Paper, Paper Hang- 


IMPORTS. 


Gold, Silver and Plated Ware, 
Jewelry and Paste Work, An- 
chors. Wrought, Tin and Pewter 
Ware, ad valorem, 

| Playing Cards, per pack, 

Coaches and other four-wheel @ar- 
riages, Chaises and ether two- 
wheel Carriages, or parts there- 
of; ad valorem, 15 
All other merchandize five per cent. 

ad valorem, except the following, free, 

viz: Salt Petre, Tin, Tin Plates, Lead, 
old Pewter, Brass, Iron andi Brasg Wire, 

Copper in plates, Wool, Cotton, Dying 

Woods and Dying Drugs, Raw Hides, 

| Beaver and all other Furs and Deer 

Skins. o . 
After December 1, 1790, sixty cents 

per 112 pounds en Hemp and three cents 

per pound on Cotton. ’ 
Five cents per quintal of dricd and five 


| cents per barrel of Pickled Figh of Uyited 


| States Fisheries, and five cents per barrel 
of Salted Provision, exported, to be paid 
in lieu of drawback of duty on Salt used 
théreon. ,° 
Discount of ten per cent.on all duties 
/ on goods imported in American vessels. 
Act to continue of force until Ist of 
June, 1796, and to’end of next Session of 
| Congtfess thereafter. 


ings and Pasteboard, Cabinet- 
wares, Buttons, Saddles, Gloves 
of Leather, Hats of Beaver, Fur, 
Wool of mixture of either, Mil- 
linery, ready made, Castings of 
Irém. Leather and mannafactures 
thereof, not otherwige rated, 
Canes, Walking Sticks & Whips. 
Ready-made Clothing, Brushes, 


The -highest ad valorem duty was fifteen per cent. on wheel carriages 
and their several parts; and this was, no doubt, regarded at the time as a 


very high duty. At all events, it was high enough to put a stop to the 
importation of finished carriages, and probably, also, of the parts of which 
they arémade up—except, perhaps. some of the iron parts. Indeed, there is 
reason, to believe that this was the real object of the duty; for the mere 
cost of transportation must of itself have been so nearly suflicient to pre- 
vent the importation of carriages from Europe, that if the parpose had. been 
to bring revenue into the treasury, the duty onght to have been very light. 
Cloths of woel, cotton and silk, iron and all manufactures of iron (except 
nails and spikes and iron castings), which must have constituted a very 
large portion of the imports, came in under the ‘ad valorem duty of five per 
cent. The ad valorem duties of ten percent. and seven and a half per cent. 
embraced only a few articles, which were either costly luxuries or orna- 
ments, capable of bearing high taxation,-or were beginning ta be manufae- 
tured in the United States, and would be encouraged and prgmoted by 
higher duties on their foreign competitors. The duty of twglve and ahalf 
pet cent. on merchandise importéd in foreign vessels from India or China, 
other than teas, was merely a discrimination against foreign shipping. The 
same articles, imported in American vessels, were subject only to the duty of 
five per cent. ad valorem. ; , 

If we suppose the average current prices of the articles upon which spe- 
cifie duties were imposed to have been, at that time, about the same as they 
aré ‘now, it will be found that: very few, if any, of the specific duties ex- 
ceeded gn ad valorem rate of ten per cent.; but the prices of most of these 
articles were much -higher at that time than they are now, so that the ad 
valorem rate of the specific duties was lower than it would be at the pres- 
ent prices. 
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TARIFFS OF 1789 AND OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES COMPARED. 


Comparing this tariff with that lately enacted by the, Congress of the 
Confederate’ States,°we ind that while the Act of 1789 charges*the great 
leading ayicles of Commerce which constitute the bulle of fhe imports, such, 
for example, as manufactures of cotton, wool, silk, hemp, flax, irén and 
copper, with a duty of five per cent. ad valorem, the same articles aré bur- 
dened with a duty three tintes as: heavy by our present dariff. Instead of 
eighteen cents a gallon on Madeira wine aad ten cents a gallon on other 
wines, we have the much higher duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem 
on all wines. . ‘ ’ 

Our "Confederate legislators, most of whom have been tedined at Wash 
ington: seem to have imbibed the, notions of finance which prevail *there, 
and to think that high duttes must necessafily yield a large revenue. They 
havg torgotten or failed to comprehend that it is the effect of all duties on 
imports to diminish the amount of the imports. This diminution must always 
be such as to raise the price of the imported articles high enough to refund 
the ‘duty to the importers. If by doubling the duty the imports should be 
diminished one half it is obvious that the revenue would nos begnereased’ at 
all, but wotld remain just as it was before. We do not mean to affirm that 
doubling the duty on any article would always diminish the gmportation of 
that article one half, or that increasing the duty im any proportion.would 
diminish the importation in the same proportion. What we say isé that all 
dutie® diminish importation ; and every increase of duty further diminishes 
the imporjation of the afticles on which it is laad. We d6 not pretefid to 
state the proportion m which any rate of duty will diminish importatiofi. | 
may be ereater or less in different cases, according to circumstances, but it 
will always be something. It is obvious that a duty gnay be so high as 
altogether to prevent importation, and then it would, of course, produce no 
revenue. . 

Mr. Calhoun in his last speech on the Tariff Bill of 1842, delivered on the 
27th of August, the day on which the Senate passed fhe,bill, expressed the 
opinion “that if the «luties it imposed on the protected artieles Were re- 
duced two-thirds, they would yield a thirt? more to the treasury 7” fud the 
event proved the general correctness of his: judgment m that respect. In 
the report on the fitlances for the year enditg June 80th,.0857, there is a 
“statement exhibiting the value of certain articles fmported durmg the 
years ending June 30th, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 
1852, 1353, 1854, 1855, 1856 and 1857 (afte? deducting the re-xporta- 
tions), and the amount 6f duty which accrued on each during the same 
periods respectively,” from which it appears that ih 1844, when the high 
tariff of 1842 was in full operation, the value’of manufactures of wool im- 
ported was $9,408,279, and the amount of duties paid on them $3,413,495; 
and in 1848, when the reduced tariff of 1846 had beer im force about the 
same period of time, the value of imported woelens was $15,061,102, and 
the amount of duties on them $4,196,007. * . 

In 1844, the value of manutactures of cotton imported was $13,236,830, 
and the amount of duties received $4,850,731: bat in 1848 the value of 
imported cotton manufactures was $17,205,417, and the amount of duties 
$4,166,573. The value of iron and manufactures of iron impdrted ine 1842 
. was $2,395,760, and the amount of duties $1,607,113: but im 1248 the p- 
ports of iron and manutactures of iron.amounted to $7,060.47 and the 
duties to $2,118,141. Yet so deep and so prevalent was ‘the impression 
that a great reduction of the dufies would be followed “by a corresponding 
diminution of the revenue, that many people honestly believed that the 
Tariff Act of 1846 would not bring into the treasury means sufficient to 
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carry on the Government and maintain the necessaty civil and military 
establishments of the Confederacy. Under this conviction, Mr. Haywood, 
a Senator from North Cafolina, who was reputed to be a very respeetable 
and well-meaning matt (though he mst have been a very weak one), re- 
signed his seat at the last moment rather than vote for the bill; and it was 
onl} by great exertions on the part of the administration that it was passed. 


LOW DUTIES ARE MORE PRODUCTIVE THAN HIGH ONES, 


here is fo principle or law of finance more certain and unfailing than 
that low duties are more productive im proportion to their rate than high 
to) 


dutics. Whatever may be the amount: of revenue which a duty of ten per 
cent. would produce, a duty of fivé per cent. will surely produce more than 
half that sum; and, generally, the lower the duty, the greater will be its 
relative productigencess. Duties on iinports raise the price of the articles 
on which they axé laid. This result, they produce by causing a less quan- 
tity ta be imported; for if the same quantity was imported, notwithstanding 
the duty, the supply would be the same—and the demand remaining the 
same there would be no ehanye in the relation between the supply and the 
demand, and the pric@ would not be raised. The.higher the duty the 
greater must be,the diminution of the import, in order to produce a corres 
ponding enhancement of price.” It is impossible to ascertain the degree or 
extent to which any increase of duty would diminish importation or any 
reduction of duty would enlarge it. Very much must depeng upon the 
nature of the article imported, the practicability and the cost of produc ing 
a siilar artiele at home; whether it was an absolute necessary of life ora 
luxufy or superfluity, which Might be dispensed with, gud many other con- 
siderations, But it may be confidently affirmed, as a general truth, that 
every increase oft duties on imports’ will be followed by a diminished impor- 
tation, and every reduf¢tion of duties by an enlargement of imports. If a 
duty so high as to be almost ‘prohibitory were reduced one half, there might 
and probably would be so great an increase of importation as to make the 
revenue not only more.than half, but actually more than the whole of what 
it was before. But the Same reduction of a duty which was already mode- 
rate, though it would certainly cause some Increase of importation, and, 
therefore, would not reduce the revenue one halt, might and probably would 
dimiyish it.ip some degree. It is apparent, then, that nosincrease ot the 
rate of a duty ever adds to the revenue in the same proportion, and a re- 
duction of duty never diminishes the revenue in as great a ratio as that of 
the. reduction, and may sometimes actually increase it When duties on 
imports are laid for the purpose of raising revenue, and with no other 
iptent, the true cardinal principle which should control their adjustment is, 
thal they shall always be low. “” 

We have endeaygred—we hope not without some success—to show that 
duties intended honestly and exclusively tor. revenue, ought tu be and must 
be low. If this be true, then it follows that the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States, under which the Government is about to be organized, for- 
bids any other than low duties 

The clause which defines the taxing power, instead of being literally 
transcribed frem the, Constitution of the United States, is as follows: 

“The Comgress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
eXcises, fpf the revenue necessary to pay the debts and carry on the Government 
of the Confederacy ; but no bounties suall be granted from the treasury; ner shail 
any duties or taxes on importations from’ fereign nations be laid tu promote or 
foste ranuy branch of indus try; and all duties, impests and « xcises shall be uniform 
throuchout the Confederate States.” 

Revenue ts distinctly declared to be the sole and exclusive purpose for 
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which duties and other taxes are to be imposed, and, therefore, an honest 
interpretation and administration of the Gonstitution would exclude all 
duties, except such as are best adapted, so far as it can be practically ascer- 
tained, to serve that purpose. But we bave seen that Jow duties are always 
relatively more productive, of revenue than high duties; hence it follows 
that they afe more consistent with the true spirit and mtent of the Consti- 
tution. It #s scarcely possible that any minister of finance, acting under 
this Constitution, would venture to propose, as Mr. Secretary Guthrie actu- 
ally did, that the revenue should be reduced by increasing the duties on 
imports. 
ADVANTAGES OF LOW DUTIES. 


Among the many considerations whieh might bé presented in taver of 
low duties, perhaps not the least, is the little temptation they offer tg smug- 
gling and other fraudulent evasions. “ When duties are very high the profits 
of smuggling are proportionably large, and are much more than sufficient to 
cover all the extraordinary risks and expenses attending flicit importations. 
The higher the duties the greater the profits of smuggling, and the stronger 

‘the inducements to‘embark in it. High duties are in fact premiums for the 
encouragement and promotion of smuggling. Nor can it -be prevented by 
any practicable degree of vigilance. When the policy of high duties pre- 
vailed in England, though the island was always surrounded by a fleet of 
revenue cutters, and sentinéls of the preventive service were posted all 
along its shores within sight of each other, some smuggling continued to be 
carried on. The gain acquired by the evasion of bigh duties is more than 
sufficient to overcome any obstacles that can be opposed to illicit importa- 
tions. But with low duties the trade of the sohesige is not worth pursuing. 
At the best, it can never be all clear gain. Besides the risk of total los’ by 
detection and forfeiture (which, like other risks, may be estimated in 
money) there must be some expenses, either in the form of bribes paid to 
unfaithful revenue officers, or the cost of circuitous and clandestiné trans- 
portation, and gther appliances for securing concealment. So that where 
the duties do not exceed ten per cent., it may well be questioned whether 
it is not about as cheap to-pay them ‘us to circumvent the custom-housé. 

At all events, there must be some rate of duty low enough to remove 
every inducement to smuggling, and that is. perhaps the rate which it is the 
true policy of a Government bound ‘by its Constitution to lay duties for no 
other object than revenue, to ascertain and adopt as far as if may be prac- 
ticable. In addition to the many advantages which follow in the train of 
low duties, this policy is further recommended by the consideration that it 
would very much diminish the cost of colleeting the revenue, by enabling 
the Government in a great measure to dispense with the force maintained 
for the prevention of smuggling. 

It has been often proposed, as tHe truest amd most impartial rule for the 
adjustment of duties on imports, that there should be one uniform rate on 
all things alike, without any discriminations whatever. While we were’ 
connected with the Northern States under a common Govertiment, and 
liable to be plundered and despoiled by the imposition of discriminating 
duties, intended to secure the products of their industry against foreign 
competition at our expense, and as much as possible to throw upon us the 
burthen of supporting the Government and furnishing the means of ex- 
travagant expenditures for their benefit, if perfect equality and uniformity 
in the imposition of duties could have been established as a principle of the 
Constitution from which there could be no deviation, it would probably 
have been an effectual safeguard against’ the wrongs and abuses to which 
the power of laying duties was perverted. For as the producers of those 
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articles for which the protection afforded by high duties upon the importa- 
tion of their foreign rivals was desired, could not have had the benefit of 
that protection without at the same time submitting to the burthen of 
equally high duties upon all the foreign commodities which they-consumed, 
they would probaly rather have foregone the benefit than taken it with 
the attendant burthen. But except in this view, which has now lost its 
importance, there is little or nothing to be said in favor of a uniform rate 
of duties on all kinds of commodities, orwhat is sometimes called a horizon- 
tal tariff. 

The same rate of duty which would be moderate and productive if laid 
on one article might be absolately prohibitory, and therefore unproductive, 
if laid on another. For example, a duty of ten per cent. on fine silks or 
laces or on costly wines would not be immoderate, and would probably be 
very productive, but the same duty on coarse and heavy cotton fabrics 
would prevent their importation and bring in no revenue; for such articles 

can be and are produced at home as cheaply as any where else. It is 
obvious that an article Which could be imported free of duty, and sold at 
seven or cight per cent. less than it would cost to produce the same article 
at home, could not be imported at all under a duty of ten per cent. In 
such a case, no revente eould be expected from any duty not below seven 
per cent. On the contrary, some articles, such as tea, coffee and spices, 
which cannot be produced in this country,, would be imported in great 
quantities and yield a large revedue under a duty of ten per cent.. They 
would be infperted to some extent, and yield some revenue under a duty as 
» high as a bundred pér cent. ; and it is probable that even two or three times 
that rate would not entirely exclude them, though it would certainly pro- 
duce very little revenue. 

A UNIFORM SCALE OF DUTIES PROPOSED. 

In thé same spirit in which a. uniform scale of duties is commended as 
most. consistent with equal justice to every interest, the exemption of any 
particular articles from the payment of duties is objeeted to, on the ground 
of inequality and partiality to certain favored classes. It is true that under 
the Government of the United States there was a‘constant effort, and in 
general a successfyl effort, on the part of the section to which the protected 

interests mainly belonged, so to arrange the schemg of federal taxation that 
the duties actually imposed should operate as bounties to them, by hindering 
the competition of foreign commodities with similar apticles produced by 
them, and that the things which they consumed as the raw materials of their 
manufacteres, or otherwise, should be exempt from duties. The exemption 
as well as the duties seemed to aggravate the unequal bearing of the system. 
To them both the duties and the exemptions were bounties. To us the 
duties were unmitigated burthens, taxing us directly as consumers, and indi- 
réctly depreciating the value of our products ; and ithe exémptions yielded 
us any benefit, it was remote, indirect and undesigned. But though both 
the duties and the éxemptfons are alike beneficial to the protected interests, 
they differ very widely in their effects upon the produgers of those commod- 
ities which find their chief markets abroad, and depend for their exchange- 
able value qainly upon foreign commerce. The effect of the duties is to 
diminish the importation of the articles upon which they are laid, and 
thereby to detract from the commercial value of the exports. For if the 
imports were wholly cut off the value of the exports would be destroyed, 
and therefore the suppression of a part of the imports must impair the value 
of the exports in a proportionate degree. But the exemption from duty of 
some foreign commodities, by disburthening importation so far as those 
articles are cohcerned, facilitates and enlarges foreign commerce, and there- 
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fore tends to jncrease the value of the exports. Thi benefit ofsuch exemp- 
tion, whether of raw* materials of magufacture or articles of dire®t and 


general consumption. Way be greater and more immediate to the manufite- 


turers and consumers than to the producers of the exports, bf it cannot be 
denied that whatever disburthens and emancipates importation 4n any of its 
branches, contributes. in some measure, to in¢rease the value ef the exports, 
evep though the articles exempted from duty may not be such as are 
received in direct exchange for thé exports. Thus. for example, the cotn- 
mercial value of cotton and tobacko may be enhanced by the free importa- 
tion of tea and coflec, though it is only by an indirect and circuitous 
process that those articles are exchanged for each othef. 

This is verv signally illustrated by the effect ot the Tariff Act of 1833, 
commonly called the ¢ ompromise Act, upon the value of the exports from 
the United States. ‘ 

_., The Act went into operatioh at the end of the year 1833. The imme- 
diate reduction of the duties on the prote¢ted articles was very inconsider- 
able—only one-tenth of the excess above twenty per cent. being deducted, 
which was to be repeated at the expiration ot ell successive period of two 
years: mm 1835, 1837 and 1839, and one half of the residne of such excess 
was to be deducted in December, 1841, and the other half in December, 
1842: but all mantfactureé of flax, all manufactiires of silk, the manufae- 
tures 6f wool known as worsted stuff goods, an@ many ether articles for 
which no protection was desired, were admitted to éntry free from chty, so 
that the free list was very much enlarged. In the three vears immediately 
preteding the time at*which that Act took effect, the value of the exports 
from the United States wat, for each vear, respectively, as follows : 1831; 
$61,277,057; 1882, $63,197 4705 1833, £76,317.008; bit in the three next 
succeeding vears the value of the exports rose to $81,024.162 in 1834, 
$101,189.082 In 1835, and $106,916.680 in 1836. But in addition to the 
enhanced value given to their products by the exemption of any part of 
the imports from duty, the producers of the exports are alsg. in cowunon 
with all ether consumers of the exempted articles, or those into the couiposi- 
tion of whigh they enter as materials, are benefited by the greater abund- 
ance and cheapaatl of such articles, aaused by the exemption. 

The Constitution of the Confederate Statics expregsly declayes that “ no 
duties or taxes on importafions shall be laid to promote Or foster any branch 
of industry :” but it does not imperatively require that duties shall be laid 
on all importations or on any; it leaves the Congress perfegtly tree to exer- 
cise the power of laying duties on imports or not as they may think proper, 
or to exercise it as to some things and abstain from exercising it as to othgrs. 
Nor does it make any difference what may be the motive or object of such 
abstinence. It would be no usurpation of powef, and*would be perfectly 
consistent, with their constitutional obligations, to exempt any article from 
duty with a view to promote or foster some branch of industry, or, more 
properly speaking, not to discourage and obstruet it. And besides, that 
such, exemptions are strictly constitutional, they da*not, like protective 
duties, promote,one interest at the expense of others; but. while «hey may 
be specially benefiefal to some particular branch of 4ndustry are,not only 
not injurious, but in some measure favorable to every other. But above all 
things. where revenue is the objeet, the duties, whether on all iuaports or 
only on some, ought to be low. It cannot, be too often repeated, or too 
steadily kept in mind, that duties on imports raise the priee of the articles 
on which they are laid, by causing a smaller quantity ww be imported ; ‘that 
the higher the duty on any article the less will be the quantity imported, 
and on which the duty will be paid, until the dutyemay be raised.so high as 
entirely to prohibit the importation and produce no revende at all. And, 
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on the contrary, the lower the duty the greater will’ be the quantity of the 
article imported and on which the duty will be paid. So that .no Increase 
of duty ever adds to the revenue in the same proportion, and no reduction 
of daty ever diminishes the revenue in the ratio of such reduction. 

We deem thease propositions 80 important and SO fruitful of important 
inferences, that we shalt take occasion to recur to them azain, perhaps more 
than once, and endeavor té fortify and illustrate them with facts derived 
from the experience of the United States ind other countries, 

° 


> 


ART. VII._THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
‘ 1.—PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 

The message of President Davis is one of the ablest documents that ever 
emanatéd from an exécutive chair, and contrasted with the weak, i!logical, 
sophomoric production which comes to us*tront the Washington depot, fur- 
nishes no mean criterion by which we are to judge of the men, and of the 
cause which is at ifsue. We make but two quotations; 


THE SOUTI'’S POWER OF RESISTANCE, 

If we husband our+means and make a judieioys use of our resources} it 
would be difficult to fix a limit to the period during which we could con- 
ddct a war against the adversary whom’we now encounter. The very 
efforts which he makes to isolate and invade‘us must exhaust his means, 
whilst they serve to complete the circle and diversity the produetions of 
our industrial system. The reconsfruction which he seeks to effect by atuis 
becomes laily more ard more p tlpably, impossible. Not only do the causes 
which induced us to separate still exist in full forge, but they‘have been 
strenuthened, and whatever doubt may dave lingered im the minds of any, 
must have been completely dispelled by subsequent events. If, instead of 
being a dissolution of a league, it were indeed a rebellion in which we are 
engaged, we uught find ample vindication forthecourse we have adopted, 
in the scones which are now being enacted in-the United States. Our peo- 
ple now look with contemptuous astonishnrent ‘on those with whom they 
had been so recently associated. They shrink with aversion from the bare 
idea of renewittg-su¢h a connection. When they see a_presideat making 
war without the assent of Congress; when they behold judges threatened 
because they maintain the writ @f habeas corpus so sacred to treemen ; 
when’ they see justice and law trampled tinder the armed hee! of military 
authority, and upright men and innocent women dragged to distant dun- 
geons aipon the mere edict of a despot; when they find ali this tolerated 
an applauded by a people who had een in the tull enjoyment of freedom 
but a few months ago, they believe that theye must be some radical incom- 
patibility between sucha people and themselves. With such a people we 
may be content to live at peace, but the separation is final: and tor the yn 
dependence we have asserted we will accept no alternative. 

The nature of the hostilities which they have waged against us must be 
They have bom- 


characterized as barbarous wherever it is understood. y 
barded undeteaded villages without giving notice to women and children to 
enable them to escape; and, im one instance, selected the nicht as the 
period when they might surprise them most effectually, whilst asleep and 


uhsuspidious of danger. Arson and. rapine, the destruction of «private 
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houses and property, And injuries of the most wanton character, even upon 
noncombatants, have marked their forays along our borders and upon our 
territory. Although we ought to have been admonishe d by these things, 
that they were disposed to make war upon us in the most cruel and pele nt- 
less spirit, yet we were not pre pared to see them fit out adarge naval expe- 
dition, w ith the confessed purpose ngt only to pillage but to incite a servile 
insurrection in our midst. 

If they convert their soldiers into incendiaries and robbers, and involve 
us in a spe ies of war which claims noncombatants, women and children as 
its victims, they must e xpect to be treated as outlaws and enemies of man- 
kind. There are éertain rights of humanity which are entitled to re spect, 
even in war, and he who refuses to regard them forfe ‘its his claim, if cap- 
tured. to be considered as a prisone r of war, but must expect to be dealt 
with as an ofl uder against all law, human and divine. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN POWERS. 

In conducting this war, we have sought, no aid and proposed no alliances 
offensive and defensive abroad. We have asked for a recognized place in 
the great family of nations, but in doing so we have demanded nothing for 
which we did not offer a fair equivale nt The advantages of intercourse 
are mutual amongst nations, and in seeking to establish diplom: itic relations 
we were only ¢ nde “avoring to place that intercourse under the re -gulation of 
public — Pérhaps we “had the right, if we had chosen to exertise it, to 
ask to know whether the principle that “ blockades te be binding yiust be 
effectual,” so solemnly announced by the great .powers of Europe at Paris, 
is to be generally entorced or applied only to pantic ‘ular parties. 

When the Confederate State’ at your last session became a party to the 
declaration teaffirming this prine iple of international law, which has been 
recognized so long by publicists and Governments, we certainly supposed 
that it was to be universally entotced!, The customary law of nations is 

made wp of their, practice rather than their dec Jarations: and if such decla- 
rations aré only to be’ enforced in particular instances, at the pleasure of 
those who make them, then the cammerce of the world, so far from being 
placed under the regulation of a general law, will become subject to the 
caprice of those who execute or suspend it at will. If such is to be the 
course’of nations in regard to this law, it is plain that it wil] thus beeome a 
rule for the weak and not for the strong. 

Feeling that such views must be taken by the ne -utral nations of the - 
earth, I have caused the evidence to be collected which proves comple tely 
the utter inefficiency of the proclaimed blockade of our ‘coast, atid shall 
direct it to be laid before such Governments as shall afford us the means of 
being heard. But, although we should/be benefitted by the enforcement of 
this law so solemnly declared by the great powers of Europe, we are hot 
dependent on that enforcement for the successful proseeution of the war. 
As tong as hostilities contmue, the Contederate States will exhibit a steadily- 
increasing eapacity to furnish their troops with food, clothing and arms. Tf 
they should be forced to forego many of the luxuries and some of the com- 
forts of life, they will, at least, have the consolation dt knowing that they 
are thus daily Luni more and more independent of the rest of the 
world. Ii, in this process, labor in the Confederate States should be grad- 
ually diverted from those great Southern staples which have given lite to so 
much of the commerce of mankind into other channels. so as to make them 
rival producers instead of profitable customers, they will not be the enly or 
even the chief losers by this change in the direction of their industry. 
Although it is true that the cotton supply from the Southern States could 
only be totally cut off by the subversion of our social system, yet it is plain 
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that a long continuance of this blockade might, by a diversion of labor and 
an investment of capital in other employments, so diminish the supply as to 
bring ruin upon all those interests of foreign countries which are dependent 
on that staple. For every laborer who is diverted from the culture of cotton 
in the South, perhaps four times as*many elsewhere, who have found sub- 
sistence in the various employments growing out of its use, will be forced, 
also, to change their occupation. ' ° 

While the warwwhich is waged to take from us the right of self-govern- 
menf can never attain that end, it r@mains to be seen how far it may work 
a revolution in the industrial system of the world, which may carry suffer- 
ing to other lands as well as to our own. In the meantime, we shall con 
tinue this struggle in humble, dependence upon Providence, fram whose 
searching scrutiny we cannot conceal the secrets of our hearts, and to 
whose rule we confidently submit oir destinies. For the rest, we shall 
depend upon ourselyes—Liberty is always won where there exists the 
unconquerable will to be free; and we have reason to know the strength 
that is given, by a conscious sense not only of the magnitude but of the 
righteousness of our cause. 

BY THE PRESYDENT—A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, it hath pleased Almighty God, the Sovereign Disposer of 
events, to protect and défend the Confederate States hitherto, in their con- 
flict with their enemies, and fo be unto them a shield : 

And, whereas, with grateful thanks we recognize His hand, and ackhowl- 
edge that not uuto us, but unto Him, belongeth the victory ; and in humble 
dependence upon His Almighty strength, and trusting in the justice of ‘our 
Cause, we appeal to Him, that He may set at naught the efforts of our ene- 
mies, and put them to confusion and shame : 

Now, therefore, I, JEFFERSON DAVIS, President of the Confederate 
Sfates, in view of the impending conflict, dé hereby set apart FRIDAY, 
the 15th day of November, as a day 6f fasting, humiliation and prayer; 
and I do heréby inyite the Reverend Clergy and the people of these Con- 
federate States, to repair‘on that day to their usual places of public wor- 
ship, and to implere the blessing of Almighty God upon our arms, that He 
may give us victory over our enemies, pres@rve our homes and altars from 
pollution, and secare to us the restoration of peace and prosperity. 

Given uader my hand and the seal of the Confederate States, at 
[L. s.] Richmond, this thirty-first day ot October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
By the Bresident : 
R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


* 

Subjoined is the official repert, by telegraph, of the battle of Belmont, 
and President Davis’ reply : 

Heapeuarrers, Ist Divistox, WesTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Cotumbus, Ky., November 7, 1861. 
To General Headquarters, Richmond, through Gen. A. S. Johnson : ; 

The enemy éame down on the opposite side of the river to Belmont at an 
early hour to-day, about seven thousand five hundred strong. They landed 
under cover of their gunboats and attacked Col. Tappan’s canip. — 

I sent over three regiments, under Gen. Pillow, to its relief; then, at 
intervals, three others; then Gen. Cheatham. I then took over two others 
in person, to support a flank movement which I had directed. It was a 
hard-fought Battle, lasting from half-past ten, A. M., to five, P. M. 

They took Beltzhoover’s battery ; four pieces of which we recaptured. 
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The.enemy were thoroughly routed. We pursued them to their boats, 
seven miles : then drove their boats before us. 
The road was strewn with their dead and* wounded, guns, amimunition 
and equipments. 
Our loss is considerable; theirs heavy. 
Signed . L. PoLk,+ Major-General Commanding. 


[REPLY OF PRESIDENT PAVIS.] 
<LICHMOND, Novy. %, 1861. 


To Majir-General Poll: a 
Your telegram received. Accept, for yourself and the officers and men 
under your command, my sincere thanks for the glorfous contributio& you 
have just made to our common cause. Our countrymen must long remem- 
ber eratefully to read the activity,the skill, courage and devotion of the 
army at Belmont. . 
Signed JEFF. DAVIs. 


General Beauregard, upon hearing the news of General Evans’ Jrilliant 
victory at Leesburg, issued the following Gen ral Oyders te the first corps 
of the army of the Potomae : . 


, ‘ 
HeapauvartrERs Firsr Corrs Army OF THE PoTroMaAc, 
Near Centreville, Vai, October 25d, 1561. 
mee neral Orders, No. GAL 

The Genetal commanding, in communicating fo his army corps General 
Orders, No. 47, dated October 22d, 1861," trom the headquarters of the 
army of the Potomac, must avail himself ef the occasion to express his con- 
fident bope that all of his command, officers and men, by the brilliant 
achievement of their comrades in,amws, of the seventh brigade, on the 2st 
inst., will be assured of our ability to cope successfully with the toes arrayed 
against us in whatweever turce he may offer battle.” Under the inspiration 
of a. just cause, defending all we. hold dear on earth, or worth living for, 
and with the manifest aid of the God of Battles, we can afd must drive 
our invaders from the soil ot’ Virginia, despite their numbers and their dong 
accumulated war equipage. , 

Soldiers of the First Corpsg Your enemy is demoralized by these de- 
feats: his numbers give but temporary confidence, whieh at all timesyou 
can dissipate im an instant, when animated by the. resolution to con uer or 
die facing him. After the suecess-of the seventh brigade in the conflict of 
the 2Ist Octobereno odds wust discourage or make vou doubtful of victory, 
when you are called upon by vour General engaged in battle. 

By command of General Beauregard. @ 
Signed Tuos. JOnpan, A. A. General. 
e 


General Steriing Price thus caucludes bis report of the britliant victory 
whith was won by him at Lexington, Missouri: ' . 

Qur entire loss in this scries of engagements amounts to twenty-five 
killed and seventy-two wounded. The enemy’s loss was much greater. 

The Visi le fruits of this almost bloodless victory are great about three 
thopsand five hundred prisoners, amoung whom are Colonels Mulligan,.Mar- 
shall, Peabody, White, Grover, Major Van Horn, and one hundred and 
eighteen other commissioned officers, five pieces of artilleryeand two mor- 
tars, over three thousand stand of infantry arms, a large number of’ sabres, 
abowt seven bundred and fitty horses, many sets of cavalry equipments, 
wagons, teams, ammunition, more than one hundred thousand dollars worth 
of commissary stores, aad a large amount of other property. Tn addition to 
all this 1 obtained the restoration of the great seal of the State, of the pub- 
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lie records, which had been stolen from their proper custodian, and about 
nine hundred thousand dollars in money, of which the bank of this place 
had been gobbed. and which T have caused to be refurned to it. 

This victory has demonstrated the fitness of our citizen soldiery for the 
tedious operatigns of a siege, as well as for a dashing charge. They lay for 
fifty-two hours in the open air, without tents or covering. regardless of the 
sun and rain, and im the very presence of a watchful and desperate foe, 
mantully repelling every assault, and patiently awaiting my orders to storm 
the fortitications. No general ever commanded a braver or better army. It 
is composed of the best blood and bravest men of Missouri. , 

Where ni arl¥ every one, officers and men, behaved so well, as is known 
to your® Excellency (who was present with the army durmg the whole 
' period embraced in this report), it ts impossible to make special mention of 
individuals, without seemingly making invidious distinctions. But T may 
be permitted to express my personal obligations to my volunteer aids as 
well as to my staff. for their efficient services and prompt attention to all 
4 my orders. 



































Major Turner, Assistant Adjutafit-General at Pensacola, has issued the 
j following Gencral Order, complimentary to our troops on their signal vic- 
tory over the enemy atter a two days bombardment. He puts to blush the 
boasttul threats of Colonel Brown, that. he could annihilate the works and 
defences of Pensacola in a few hours: 
Heapquarterks ArMyY OF PENSACOLA, 
Near Pensacola, Fla., 25th November, 1861. 





General Order, No. 130.] 

~ The signal suecess which has ¢rowned our forty hours conflict with the 
arrogant and voufident enemy—whos@Government, it seems, is hourly 
looking for an announcement of his success in capturing our position— 
should fill our hearts with gratitude to a merciful Providence. This terrific 
bombardment of more than a hundred guns of the heaviest calibre—cans- 
ing the very earth to tremble around us—has, from the wild firing of the 
enemy, resulted in the loss of only sevén lives, with eight wounded— but 
two of them seriously—five of the deaths from an accident, and but tavo 
from the enemy’s shot. ' 

We have crippled their ships and driven them off, and forced the garri- 
son of Fort, Pickens, in iis impotent rage, to skake its revenge by firing on 
our hospital and burning the habitations of our innocent women and chil- 
dren, who have been driven therefrom by an unannounced storm of shot 
and shell. * 

For the coolness, devotion and conspicuous gallantry of the troops, the 
General tenders bis cordial thanks; but for the precision of their firing in 
this their first practice, which would have done tredit to veterans, he is 
unable to express admiration. Their eountry and their enemy will both 
remember the 22d and 23d ot} November. 

By command of Major-General Bragg. 
7 “Geo. G. GARNER, Assistant Adjutant-Ge neral. 





Congress has ratified the convetition concluded between the Confederate 
States Government and the Commissioners on the part of the State of 
Missouri. The convention is signed by Secretary Hunter on the part of 
the Government, and by Messrs. E. C. Cahell and Thomas L. Snead, Com- 
missioners, on behalf of the State of Missouri. The terms of the conven- 
tion are in conformity to the Act of Congress approved August 20th, 1861, 
providing for the admission of Missouri into the Confederacy on her adopt- 
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ing an appropriate ordinance of secession. We annex copies of the several 
articles of the Conventjon 4s ratified by Congress : 

Artic.e I. The State of Missouri shall be admitted into said Confederacy on an 
equal footing with the other States composing the same, on the fulfilment of the 
conditions set forth in the second section of the Act of the Congress of the Con- 
federate States, entitled “ An Act to aid the State of Missouri in repelling invasion 
by the United States, and to authorize the admission of said State as @ member of 
the Confederate States of America, and for other purposes,” approved August 20, 
1861. 

Arr. II. Until said State of Missouri shall become a member of said Confede- 
racy, the whole military force, material of, war and military eperation, offensive 
and defensive, of said State, shall be under the chief control and direction of the 
President of the Confederate States, upon the same basis, principles and footing as 
if said State were now and during the interval a member of said Confederacy—the 
said State force, together with that of the Confederate States, to be employed for 
their common defence. ‘ 

Art. III. The State of Missouri will, whenever she becomes a member of said 
Confederacy, turn over to the said Confederate States all the publie property, naval 
stores and munitions of war of which she may then be in possession, acquired from 
the United States (éxcepting the public lean), on the same terms, im the same man- 
ner as the other States of said Confederacy have done in like cases. 

Art. IV. All expenditares for the prosecution of the existing war, incurred by 
the State of Missouri from and after the date of the signing of this convention, 
shall be met and previded for by the Confederate States. 

Art. V. The alliance hereby made between the said Confederate States and the 
State of Missouri shall be offensive and defensive, and shall be and remain in force 
during the continuance of the existing war with the United States, or until super- 
seded by the admission of said State into the Confederacy, and shall take effeet 
from the date thereof, according to the provisions of the third section of the afore- 
eaid Act, approved August 20th, 1861. 


The people of Kentucky will @%on be united in holy brotherhood with 
their brethern of the South, in the present giant struggle against despotic 
power. The following is the Declaration of Independence adopted by the 
Convention at Russellville, under which a plan of Provisional Government 
was set on foot: 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND ORDINANCE OF SEPARATION. 

Whereas, The Federal Constitution, which created the Government of the United 
States, was declared by the framers thereof to be the supreme law of the land, and 
was*intended to limit, and did expressly limit, the powers of said Government to cer- 
tain general spe¢ified purposes, and did expressly reserve to the Statesand people all 
other powers whatever, and the President and Congress have treated this’ supreme 
law of the Union with contempt, and usurped to themeelves the power to imterfere with 
the rights and liberties of ‘the States and the people, against the express provisions 
of the Constitution, and have thus substituted for the highest forms of rational lib- 
erty and constitutional government a central despotism, founded apon the ignorant 
prejudices of the masses of Northern society, and instead of giving protection, with 
the Constitution, to the people of fifteen States of the Union, have turned loose 
upon them the unrestrained and raging passions of mobs and famatics: and because 
we now setk to hold our liberties, our property, our homes, and our families, under 
the protection of the reserved powers of the States. have blockaded our ports, in- 
vaded our soil, and waged war upon our people-for the purpose of subjugating us to 
their will. 

And whereas, Our own honor and our duty to posterity demand that we shall net 
relinquish our own liberty, and shall not abandon the rights of our descendants and 
the world to the inestimable blessings of constitutional government, therefore, 

Be it ordained, That we do hereby forever sever our connection with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and in the name of the people we do hereby declare 
Kentucky to be a free and independent State, clothed with all power to fix her own 
destiny and to secure her own rights and liberties. 

And whereas, The majority 6f the Legislature of Kentucky have violated their 
most solemn pledges made before the election, and deceived and betrayed the peo- 
ple; have abandoned the position of neutrality assumed by themselves and the 
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people, and invited into the State the organized armies of Lincoln; have abdicated 
the Government in favor of the military despotism which they have placed around 
themselves, but cannot control, and have abandoned the duty of shielding the citi- 
zen wjth their protection ; have thrown upon our people and the State the horrors 
and ravages of war, instead of attempting to preserve the peace; and have voted 
men and money for the war waged by the North for the destruction of our constitu- 
tional rights; have violated the express words of the Constitution by borrowing 
five millions of money for the suppert of the war without a vote of the people: 
have permitted the arrest and imprisonment of our citizens, and transferred the 
constitutional prerogatives of the Executive to a military commission of partizans; 
have seen the writ of habeas corpus suspended without an effort for its preservation, 
and permitted our people. to be driven in exile from their homes; have subjected 
our property to confiscation, and our persons to confinement in ¢he penitentiary as 
felons, because we may choose to take part in a contest for civil liberty and econ- 
stitutional government, aguinst a sectional majority waging war against the people 
and institutions of fifteen independent States of the old Federal Union; and have 
done all these things deliberately, against the warnings and vetoes of the Gover- 
nor, and the solemn remonstrances of the minority in the Senate and House of 
Representatives ; therefore, ‘ 

Be tt further ordained, That the unconstitutional edicts of a factious majority of 
a Legislature, thus false to their pledges, their honor, and their interests, are not 
law, and that such a Government is unworthy of the support of a bfave and free 
people: and weedo hereby declare that the people are absolved from all allegiance 
to said Government, and have the right to establish any Government which to them 
may seem best adapted to the preservation of their rights and liberties. 


The Hon. John C. Breckinridge, in his address to the people of Ken- 
tucky, thus sums up some of the enormities practiced upon the people of 
that State by the Lincoln mercenaries : 

Every day foreign armed bands are making seizures among the people. Hun- 
dreds of citizens, old and young, venerable magistrates, whose lives have been dis- 
tinguished by the love of the people, have been cempelled to fly from their homes 
and families to escape imprisonment and exile at the hands of Northern and Ger- 
man soldiers, under the orders of Mr. Lineoln and his military subordinates. 
While yet holding an important political trust eonfided by Kentucky, I was com- 
pelled to leave my home and family or suffer imprisonment and exile. If it is asked 
why I did not meet the arrest and seek a trial, my answer is, that I would have 
welcomed an arrest, to be followed by a judge and jury, but you well know I could 
not have secured these constitutional rights. I would have been transported be- 
yond the State, to languish in some Federal fortress during the pleasure of the 
oppressor. Witness the fate of Morehead and his Kentucky associates in their 
distant and gloomy prison. 

The case of the gentleman just mentioned is an example of many others, and it 
meets every element in a definitién of despotism. If it should occur in England it 
would be righted, or it would overturn the British Empire. He is a citizen and a 
native of Kentucky. As amember of the Legislature, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in Congress from the Ashland District, and Governor of the State, 
you have known, trusted and honored him during a public service of a quarter of 
acentury. He is eminent for his ability, his amiable character and his blameless 
life. Yet this man, without indictment, without warrant, without accusation, but 
by the order of President Lincoln, was seized at midnight, in his own house, and in 
the midst of his family, was led through the streets of Louisville, as | am-informed, 
with his hands crossed and pinioned before him, was carried out of the State and 
district, and now lies a seals in a fortress in New York harbor, a thousand miles 
away. D6 you think that any free Legislature ever assembled in Kentucky’ since 
the days of Charles Scott and Isaac Shelby, until now, would have perinitted sue 
a spectacle to dishonor the State! No! Fellow-citizens, the Legislature could not 
have been free!, ; : 4 : 

I would speak of these things with the simple solemnity which their magnitude 
demands, yet it is difficult to restrain the expression of a just indignation, while we 
smart under such enormities. My. Lincoln bas thousands of soldiers on out soil, 
nearly all from the North, and most of them foreigners, whom he employs as his 
instruments to do these things. But few Kentuckians have enlisted under his 
standard, for we are not yet accustomed to his peculiar form of liberty. 
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I pry sursue the disgracefal subject. Has Kentueky passed out of the eon- 
trol of her own people? Shall hirelings of the per recently imported from the 
North, sitting in grand security at the capitol, ferce public opinion to approve 
these usurpations and point out Victims? Shall Mr. Lincoln, through his German 
mercenaries, imprison-or exile the children of the men who laid the foundation of 
the commonwealth, and compel our meble people to exhaust themselves in furnish- 
ing the m#hey to destroy their own freedom? Never, while Kentue@ remaius the 
Kentucky of old! Never, while thousands of her gallant sons have the will and 
the nerve to make the State sing to the music of their rifles! 


In order that it may be put upon record against what odds the little forts 
at Port Royal were recently called upon to contend, and whieh they did so 
gallantly and, as aight have been known, fruitlessly contend, we give an 
account of the Yankee armament erfgaged : 


WAR VESSELS. 
Steamers.—Flag-ship Wabash, 58 guns; ship Minness ta, 57; 


Natling Vessels. —F fiate . Lawrence, 60 guns; 

op of-war Jamestown, 22; -of-war Cumbe 

; slo ‘Le t-war Dale, 16. 

Funboats.-—Albatross, Alabama, Augusta, Curlew, Dale, 
hn Isaac Smith, James Adger, Mohican, Mount Ver 
Ottowa, Pawnee, Pembina, Penguin, Pox dees. Quaker City 
Seminole, Seneca, Unadilla, Yankee, Young America. . 

The gunboats gt verally carry a vleven-inch Dahlgren forward, are armed 

besides with one rifled gun and from two to four twenty-four pounders. 
FERRY BOARS. 

The ferry boats are capable of carrying trom five bundred to nine hundred men, 
and are generally armed with six guns each. The following is the list of those sent 
with the expedition: 

Baltimore, Commodore Perry, Eagle. Ellen, Ethan Allen, Mayffower, Philade 
phia, Poeahontas, Star, Stepping Stone and WhiteRall. 

TRANSPORTS. 

Steamers.—Ariel, 1,296 tons; Atlantic, 2,845: Alabama, 1.26 

Belvidere, 1,000; Ben Detord, 1,080; Champion : Cahawb 
4, 500; Dahiel Webster, 1,0°5; De Soto, 1.675; E mpire City, : 
2; Florida, 1,261; Mlinois, 2,128; Locust Point, 1462; Marion, S00; 

75 Me ‘reedia, 1,070; Ocean Queen, 2,802; Oriental, 1,000; Parkersburg 

ad Iphi ia, 4,238; Potomac, 445; Roanoke, 1,071; Santiago de Cuba, 1,850; 5} 
——; Star of the South, 960; Vanderbilt, 3.360; Winfield Scott, — 
“SAILING V®SSELS. 

Great Republic, 3,556 tons; Ocean “Express, 1,697; Courier, ——; °Zenas Coffin, 
338; Golden Eagle, 1,128; Gew of the Seas, —— 

All of the transports are fully armetl, and have a’crew on board to work the guus. 
Several transports were added to the fleet at Fortress Monrve, and the entire At- 
lantic squadson will co-operate with the expedition 

The expedition consists, in all, of eighty vessels. Of these, three are steam frigates, 
six others ure sailing men-of-war, twenty-six ure gunboats, twelve ferry boats, aud 
thirty sieam and six sailing transports. 

TROOPS. ; 

These vessels carry, besides their full crews, a torce of about thirty thousand 
soldiers—talf of them the best trained troops of General MeCle!lan’s command. The 
ery that the army of General MeClellan needed more qnen, which has for so many 
weeks vexed impatient souls, is bow explain@d. “It was net our land forces, but eur 
ngval expedition that needed more meh. When troops went on to W asfin etot it 
was only that others, better drilled and more experienced, might be sent io Annap- 
olis in readiness to embark in the ships of the expedition. Thus, from time to time, 
by the patriotic readiness of the people to respand to a eall, the precise purport of 
whieh they did not quite comprehend, our gallant General was enabled to detach 
from his army a largé¢ force of the best soldiers he had. We need not say that 
these froops are well armed and ably officered. Neither egre nor expense have 
been spared to make their outtit comp jlete—in arms of all kinds, in great guns, shot, 
shell, zmmuritian, and all the paraphernalia of war. 


‘ The enemy occupy,” says a cotemporary, “the captured b: iiteries at 
Port Royal. They have not ventured out in force. Oceas ionally a boat 
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load of thgir pluckiest soldfers steals cautiously up Broad river for the pur- 
pose of reconnoisance. A party of these vandals landed at a plantation 
called Buckingham, one day last week. At the sight of a company of our 
riflemen, they fled to theip boats and made their way down the river with 
all possible speed. The accounts in the Northern papers of the capture of 
thousands of bales of cotton is all fudge. In every direction the patriotic 
planters have fired their cotton and duildings, and. where the cotton had 
not been gathered trom the plant gangs of negroes Have been sent into the 
field to trample it into the earth, Mr. Mikell destroyed $40,000 worth of 
cotton in one night, and Hon. John Townsend burned a like quantity. 
Every nicht since the battle at Port Royal the skies have been illuminated 
by the burning plantations, and from ‘the’ battery. in Charleston looking 
soutiiward, vast volumes of smoke can be seen rising by day. 

* The battle of Port Royal was fought with distinguished gallantry by our 
troops. The two militia artillery companies in Fort Walker, were com- 
posed exclusively of German citizens ot Charleston, and were commanded 
_ by Col. John A. Wagener, of the First Regiment of Artifery, S.C. M., 

himself’ a worthy German. Though the enemy had tour hundred gans, and 
we searcely forty—though our dorce actively engaged Was not over two 
huaired, while the enemy’s guns were worked by at least two thousand 
men, our brave German fellow-citizens stood to their posts for five hours; 
and when they retreated they went off in good order, the report of Dupont 
to the contrary notwithstanding. They did not leave until it was discov- 
ered. that the enemy were abdut to cut off their retreat altegether. The 
history ot the battle and the strugele of Wagener and his Carolina Ger- 
Midas against the hosts of the invader are yet to be written. 

“Phere is no panie in Charleston, as has been represented. Some timid 
people have gone into the country, and some of the extortioners and specn- 
lators, who.had been swindling the people aad soldiers, attempted to get 
away when there was a prospect of having military duty to do, but the 
Maydr has stopped this villainy by ordering that hereafter no orfe shall 
leave the city without a passport signed by himself.” 





ART. VIII.—THE COAL FIELDS OF ARKANSAS. 
To Epitor De Bow’s Review: " 

The most important mineral production “of the whole earth, perhaps, is 
that of coal. Nearly every branch of business enumerable is dependent, 
in a creater or less degree, upon the coal supply; and I am happy to state 
to you that almost at our very door we have that supply in such vast, in- 
calculable quantities, that generations yet unborn ean implicitly rely upon 
a full supply, and our dependence (to a limited extent) upon the distracted 
empire of Doct. Lincoln for coal has ceased. 

The main coal fields of Arkansas are located on the western bank of the 
Ouachita river, in the mmediate vicinity of Camden, Arkansas, and are 
embraced in one tract of land, twenty-eight hundred acres in extent, 
bordering the bank of the Ouachita for miles. From the main shaft of the 
mine a railroad has been built to the river, and the coal is discharged 
direct from the shaft over the road in cars into flat boats.. The vein of coal 
here is of the astonishing thickness of six feet—the outcropping ot which, 
upon analy sis, was pronounced far supertor, in many important respects, to 
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any coal in America heretofore analyzed, and Hua to the celebrated Tor- 
bian Hill coal of Ettropean reputation. And as the shaft progresses the 
coal increases in purity and richness the entire distance, and the vern sensi- 
bly thickens, thus proving beyond all doubt the question of quantity and 
quality. 

The Ouachita river is regarded by all insuranee companies in this city 
as safer to navigate (by steamers of two thousand bales cotton carrymg 
capacity) than any river of the South, and remains open for navigation as 
high up as Camden, on an average eight months of the year, for boats of 
the above capacity—the remaining four months, coal can be floated down 
in flatboats to the mouth of Red fiver, without any comparative dan- 
ger, as very few shoals of a dangerous character intervene between the 
coai mine and the mouth of the river, thus settling the point that the 
sappy cannot be interrupted for the whole year. 

he City of Camden, before spoken of as in the immediate vicinity of 
the coal fields, is the principal commercial town of Arkansas, ig located at 
the head of navigation on the Ouachita river, and contains a population of 
some thirty-five hundred souls.. The town is built on a iab, dry bluff, 
(formerly called by the Indians, Ecore a Fabre). The location could not 
have been better, as it combines excellent water, pure, dry air, and, per 
consequence, good health. The inhabitants are industrious and enterpris- 
ing, carrying on various kinds of manvtacturing establishments on a large 
scale, and upon sending their young warriors to the field they founded 
them in their Home Foundry a battery of six pounders—and how well the 
Camden boys use them, Lyon and Siegel’s hirelings will reluctantly tes- 
tify to. 

I will now call your attention to coal fields undeveloped at a lower pomt 
on the Ouachita river. One hundred miles below Camden, is located what 
is known as the Cache Tulip (Indian name) coal mine, comprising eight 
hundred acres, owned entire by J. D. Hill, Esq., of Camden, Ark. The 
vein here is some five and a half feet thick, and crops out in the bank on 
the west side of the Ouachita. The coal is only discoverable at a low 
stage of water. In quality, it is a fac simile of the coal above. This coal 
field, on account of location (although of not such a vast extent as the 
upper mine), is regarded by some as of even more value—but its true 
value can only be determined when it is completely @eveloped. 

One hundred miles below the Cache Tulip mine, coal traces again ap- 
pear; but no veins of sufficient thickness to work profitably have been 
tound—but no doubt they exist, as only a partial survey and examination 
revealed coal formations in great abundance. 

Thus, you perceive, that for a distance (following the west bank of the 
Ouachita river) of three hundred miles can be found mines of unlimited 


capacity, and the question of quality and quantity settled beyond dispute. ° 


Onur manufacturers cah be positively certain of a supply, and I can only 
add, as before stated, whenever we are truly an independent nation of the 
earth, then we will be a manufacturing people—dependent neither on the 
North or any European Government or Governménts for manufactured 
goods. Your obedient servant, 

ANDREW J. H&. 
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COMMERCIAL, AGRICULTURAL, MINING AND MANUFACTURING ITEMS. 
1.—COTTON CROP OF 1860-1861. 


There is some conflict of opinion among the several reporters in regard 
to the actual cetton crop of . past year. The New York Shipping ‘List 
places it at 3,656,086, the New Or leans Prices Current at 3,701,023, whilst 
another authority (the New Orleans Crescent, we think), in the following 
statistics, sums up 3,856,000 bales. The disturbed state of the country 
accounts for the discrepancy. Of the total exports of the United States 
182,202 bales went to Ragland, 49,122 to France, and 49,288 to other coun- 
tries, making the total sent to Europe 3,129,718. 

CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Total crop, as estimated or figured up by the New York Shipping and Commercial List Sabeane 
Add stocks on hand at the commencement of the year (1st September) 1860: 
ne a NINOR NII olin acaiuvic cian isndiocamminsdanotsapeeunvaabauaneinassilokubichpekeuanesies 142.616 


SITING SPUNOEI QUE csiscnnicassiccsciccstnesapinrinscsincibcsbiasshersss se » 85,095 
—— 227,708 


I I IE nick a tacaccsicisdslnechtiateiassniiinanbeihaipelndebiabbsinecineenmbicanncedsuseuiaiainadatabiiie 3,883,794 

Deduct therefrom the export to foreign countries. -8.127,568 

Less foreign included Fol 
5,126,867 

Stocks on hand Ist September, 1861 : 

Bae Ce Batt FOOD onccecccncstcscsevsscsccenasesensscencs GooccvccccccccccccccsccsccecscoseeeOd Ol4 

Be Cie OETGEE BOEGR 6 ccsecsincsengancccoccctpecsaceal Dgecsosocnioosooesonsess Dicsissxsiannes 45,613 


Burnt at New Orleans, Charleston, St. Marks and Philadelphia. _ 
Manufactured in Virginia and Mobile.............. Sincesnedbscinnansearensacseneniisen 


3,233,487 
650,357 
Taken for home use in Virginia and south and west of Virgimia...................c:ccesceeeeeeees 193,383 


Total consumed in the United States, including that burnt in ports, in 1860-'61 
Same consumption in 1859-"60 
Same consumption in 1858-" 59. 
Same consumption in L857—% 
Same consumption in 1856-5 819.9% 35 
Same consumption im 1855-56 770.739 
IEE Ti Ti is sin nha cntctncccestteeinccidinssessdsctiessdhccsdacinacesubblerisadssectssinesace 706.412 
To which can be added the stocks in the interior towns on the Ist of 
September—say 6,200 bales; the quantity detained in the interior—say 
25,000 bales; and that lost on its way to market (9,000 bales) to the crop 
as given above, received at the shipping ports, the aggregate will show, as 
near as may be, the amount RAISED in the United States the past season, 
say in round numbers, 3,856,000 bales, after deducting 300 bales new crop 
received this year to the 1st September, against— 
Bales. Bale s. 
. 4.805.000 | 1855.. “ 
4.017.000 | 1834. 3 000.000 
3,247,000 | 1853. 3,186,000 
3.014.000 4 185: 3,100,000 
I iiencscceciscicosccsinnctensunisincssameninaded B.335,000 | L851... cect ceeeeeceseeeereseeeesennssaereseeees 2,450 000 
COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The New York Shipping List gives the following figures, which are inac- 
curate in some partic tulars : 
Statement and total amount for the year ending 31st August, 1861 : 
, Deduet— 
LOUISIANA. | Received from Mobile 48,270 
Export from New Orleans— Rec'd from Montgomery, etc... 11,551 
Bales. 1861. | Received from Florida.. coco §©=.13,279 
To foreign ports..........cceeeeees 1,783.673 | Received from Texas.. we. 80,613 
To coastwise ports...... «+ 132,179 | Stock lst September, 1860 73,934 . 
Burnt at New Orleans 3,276 | ‘ —-——_ 177,647 
Stock lst September, 1861 10.118 | —— 
* ——— 1,929, 246 H Total.......0++ eteseneee soveseeesceseee Li 
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ALABAMA. 
Export from Mobile— 
To foreign ports..........cs0csees 456.421 
To coastwise ports.......... eee 127.574 





Manf’d in Mobile estimated). 2.000 
Stock Ist September. 1S61...... 2481 





588,476 
Deduct— 
Stock Ist September. 1860...... 41,682 
WOO cnecscccencncccnecercenenccsonece 546,794 
TEXAS, . 
Export from Galveston, ete.— 
De Par PTO ccccencescccecscece 63.209 
To coastwise ports.........6 es $4,254 
Stock Ist September, 1861...... 452 
—- _ 147.015 
Deduct— 
Stuck Ist September, 1860...... 3,168 
 iiiiinititeaindaninitiiinaintaiad 144.747 


FLORIDA. 
Export from Apalachicola, St. Marks, 


etc.— 





To foreign ports.................000e 28.073 
To Coast Wise POrts..........c0ceee 85,953 
Burnt at St. Marks........ eines 150 
Stock Ist September, 1S61...... 7.860 
Deduct— 
Stock Ist September, 1860...... 
ee vwiscchnsithinicennisaineictintnniaitinnniiins 


GEORGIA. 
Export from Savannah— 
To foreign ports—Uplands...... 293,746 
Sea Islands S.441 
To coastwise ports—Uplands... 170,572 
Sea Islands 11,512 
Stock in Savannah lst Septem- 





| ee 4.192 
Stock in Augusta, etc. Ist 
eo 5 991 
Deduct— 
Received from Florida— 
Sea Islands......... 1,033 
i eee 6.158 
Stock in Savannah September 
By BOE... ccscncicccsencsescecsedescce 4,307 
Stock in Augusta, etc., lst Sep- 
tember, 1860) ..........cescccocees 5,252 
eR cccttnsncnantarinmesentasuinian 


122,036 


S46 


121,172 


404 364 


16,780 


477,584 


5 
| SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Export from Charleston and George- 
town, 8. C.— 

To foreign ports—Uplands..... 199.345 

Sea Islands 15,043 

Ty coastwise ports—Uplands.. 121.663 








Sea Islands 8 335 

Burnt at Charleston.............. 564 

Stock in Charleston Ist Sep- 

CHIRON, THROES ciisctcsncsic<ossncace 2,899 
Deduct— 
Received fgom Florida and Savannah— 
Sea Islands......... 255 
Uplands........ meee 2,378 
Stock in Charleston Ist Sep- 
GRE, DBs ceccsiccdsnccscesns 8.897 
A ck ciibiticonaliitiandtiniititintariceinansen 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Export— 

To foreign ports..............00.00 195 
To coastwise ports...........00006 56.100 
contin 

Tot Ee Pey WEE MA 

To foreign ports.............0..000 





To coast wise ports 
Manufactured ‘taken from the 


347,869 


11.530 


336,33! 


56,295 





IG eo snc csaevscescnicscckatcnntie 16,933 
Stock Ist September, 1861...... 2.000 
80.932 
Deduct— 
Stock Ist September, 1860...... 2.800 
ideale tnchiinniieigtenhenbineiaias 78,132 





TENNESSEE, ETC. 
Shipmt’s from Memphis, Tenn. 369.857 
Shipmt’s from Nashville,Tenn. 16.471 
Shipments from Columbus and 








ON TPs csnicnsinsenenseestes 5,500 
Stock at Memphis Ist Septem- 
By De cnccssncacancetesensticcgss 1.671 
——-_ 393.499 
Deduct— 
Shipments to New Orleans..... 196,366 
Manf‘d on the Ohio, ete.....2.. 52,000 
Stock Ist September, 1860...... 1,709 
ams PH 07S 
I cinsanenidicsnniejicntgusioiancens 145.424 
Total crop of the United States.......3.656,086 
Decrease from crop of 1860—bales...... 1, 
Decrease from crop of 1859.............06- 
Increase over crop of 1858..............00 
Increase over crop of 1857..............06 716.567 


2.—MANUFACTURE OF SOUTHERN OILS. 


The stock of sperm oil—the best and cheapest article for lubricating 


purposes—is said to be well nigh exhausted in the South. 


Lubricating oil 


for machinery is absolutely indispensable to the operations of railroads, 
machine shops, cotton mills and printing offices. 
A new article of Southern production, we notice, has been spoken of as 


serving excellently for lubricating purposes. 
can be made to grow, very luxuriantly in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi 
and Texas. It produces a very clear, limpid oil, which, it is said, would d 


The castor oil bean grows, or 


Oo 


very well to work machinery. The ground pea, pea nut, or gouber pea, 
furnishes an excellent oi], which is said to be sweet, and to be good for 
lubricating purposes also. Experiments for the extraction of oil from these 
products and the cotton seed, are now being essayed by some of our ener- 
getic citizens of the South. . ? 
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3.—PRESENT POPULATION OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 





WARDS. WHITE. SLAVE. FKEECOL. TOTAL. 

I NE es ee 2,681 1,578 121 | 4,380 
OS SEN ee Oe ee eer o..-| 8,102 | 8487 161 6,400 
BRN heh dixie csi tid cortash ordpele acaba ote 4,522 | 2,221 370 7,113 
PE eee ney: een Cee a 5,926 .| 4,365 815 11,106 
ON Se eee. wee ey: 2,739 | 2,111} 858 5,708 
I a ee eee nen emer el 3.476 | 2,381 760 6,617 
BE Ids ise Stade Naa een 1,924 609 201 2,734 
bb boacks chords enambkameun 2.599 | 1,253 504 4,356 
WE hi6 iste d ss) sii |} Ree da 26,969 |17,655 | 3,785 48,409 


4.—THE WOOL PRODUCT OF THE SOUTH. 
According to a recent collection of wool statistics, there is produced in 
all the Southern States, not including Texas, 10,000,000 pounds of wool. 

The number of sheep in Texas in 1860, as shown by the Census report of 
that vear, was 340,000. With these, not then enumerated, and those since 
brought into the country, there may possibly be 160,000 more, which, added 
to census returns, would increase the number now in the State to 500,000. 
Of these, at least 30,000 are Mexican coarse wool, sheep, which will not 
average more than one and a half pounds to the fleece—making of ‘coarse 
wool 450,000 pounds. Then counting the 200,000 Merino and other im- 
preved stock to average three pounds to the fleece, and we have of' fine 
wool 600,000 pounds, which, added to the coarse wool, will make 1,050,000 
of Texas grown wool. 

Including the wool crop of Texas, it will be perceived that there is 
annually produced in the Confederate States less than 12,000,000 pounds. 

According to calculations, made in well-informed quarters, there are 
required annually for clothing, blankets, etc., six pounds of wool for every 
individual in the country. Estimating the population of the Confederate 
States to be ten millions, we find that there is annually required for home 
consumption sixty millions pounds of wool—or forty-eight millions pounds 
more than is produced. 

The deficit shown by these statistics is certainly a large and serious one. 
Fortunately, however, tor the South, wool is the only article of manufacture 
of which we have not an abundant supply. 

It has been stated in some of our exchanges that there are now at work 
in the Confederate States more machinery for the manutacture of woollen 
fabrics than can be supplied with the materials. 

5.—THE OLD NORTH STATE’S RESOURCES. 

Referring to the past and present of North Carolina, Mr. Clingman says : 

“ When we contemplate North Carolina at the present day, we recognize 
the features here described. There is on the coast the same long line of 
low sandy islands, probably formed by the deposits of sediment, where the 
fluvial waters from the interiox are checked in their course by the opposing 
current of the gulf stream. With the exception of the fine harbor of 
Beaufort, there are the same difficult inlets, which terrified these early 
voyagers, and on their maps were marked with figures of sinking ships, 
Inside 0: the range there are the same broad and shallow seas, most abun- 
dantly supplied with fish, and those other inhabitants of the deep, which 
are alike calculated to minister to the necessities and luxuries of mankind. 
On the “ main” there are lands not inferior in fertility to the famous deltas 
of the Nile or the Mississippi. Cultivation for one hundred successive 
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years, in the most exhausting of grain crops, has not diminished their pro- 
ductiveness. Though it has cost something to render these swamp lands 
suitable for cultivation, yet no agricultural investment ever made in Amer- 
ica, perhaps, yields a better return; and this fact affords another illustration 
of the truth that Providence has decreed that the best things in life shall 
cost labor to attain them. And yet, up to this time but a small proportion— 
many persons think not one-fifth part—of the swamp lands in the eastern 
portion of the State have been put into cultivafion. When, after the 
manner of Holland, all this region shall have been reclaimed, the entire 
population of the State might be removed to it, without being able to cul- 
tivate the half of it. Almost every portion of it, too, is penetrated by 
navigable streams. Passing inward a hundred miles or more from the 
coast, we reach that belt of pine land which was formerly regarded as only 
valuable for its timber and naval stores generally, but which later experi- 
ments show may, without difficulty, be rendered highly productive. By 
the application of marl or lime, it has been a8certained that most of this 
region can be made to yield abundant crops both of cotton and the cereals. 
Westward of this, there stretches for two or three hundred miles a mode- 
rately elevated, undulating country, presenting almost every variety of 
landscape, soil and production. At its extreme borders there rises up a 
mountainous region, with bolder scenery and a more bracing climate. Few 
of our own citizens realize the extent of this district, or are aware of the 
fact that it is three hundred miles in length, and has probably more than 
forty peaks that surpass in altitude Mount Washington, long regarded as 
the most elevated point in the Atlantie States. Though this region does 
not present the glacier fields and eternal snows of the Alps, yet their want 
is amply atoned for by a vegetation rich as the tropics themselves can boast 
of. Rocky masses, of immense height and magnitude, and long ridges and 
frightful precipices, are to be found, but the prevailing character of this 
section is one of such fertility that the forest trees attain their most magnifi- 
cent —— on the sides, and even about the tops of the highest moun- 
tains. There, too, are to be seen those strange, treeless tracts, which the 
aboriginal inhabitants supposed to be the foot-prints of the “ Evil One,” as 
he stepped from mountain to mountain. Their smooth, undulating surfaces, 
covered with waving grasses, suggest far different associations to the present 
beholders. The landscape is variegated, too, by tracts of thirty and even 
forty miles in extent, covered with dense forests of the balsam fir trees, 
appearing in the distance dark as “ the plumage of the raven’s wing,” and 
green carpets of fantastic moss, and countless vernal flowers, among which 
the numerous species of the azalia, the kalmia, and the rhododendron, 
especially contend in the variety, delicacy and brilliancy of their hues. 
From the sides of the mountains flow coid and limpid streams along broad 
and beautiful valleys. Though such a region as this can never weary the 
eye, the chief merit is that almost every part is fitted to be occupied by, 
and to minister to, the wants of man. 
6.—MANUFACTURES. OF GEORGIA. 

The following facts are given upon the authority of Mr. Herring, of 
Georgia. ; 

The aggregate weekly production of cotton goods in this State, may be 
set down as follows: 

Shirtings and Sheetings, 202,000 yards; Osnaburgs, Stripes, Drills and 
Denims, 271,500 yards. The exhibit of woollen goods is almost as satisfac- 
tory—the amount of Kerseys and Linseys manufactured in Georgia 
week being 23,000 yards; and of woollen Jeans and Cassimeres, being 
22,900 yards. 
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The above goods are made by the following Mills: 

Athens Factory, Athens, Georgia—make Shirtings, Stripes, Kerseys and 
Cassimeres. : 

Princeton Factory, Athens, Georgia—make Shirtings, Stripes, Kerseys 
and Cassimeres. : 

Eagle Mills, Columbus, Georgia—Shirtings, Stripes, Osnaburgs, Kerseys 
and Cassimeres. . . 

Rock Factory, Warren county, Georgia—Osnaburgs, Kerseys and Cassi- 
meres. 

Milledgeville Factory, Milledgeville, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Kerseys. 

TrionFactory, Chattooga county, Georgia —( Jsnaburgs, Kerseys and Cas 
simeres. 

Ivy Mills, Roswell, Georgia—Cassimeres. 

Seven Islands, Butts county, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Kerseys. 

Richmond Factory, Augusta, Georgia—Kerseys. 

Columbus Factory, Columbus, Georgia— Shirtings, Osnaburys, Kerseys 
and Cassimeres. : 
Powell's Factory, Morgan county, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Kerseys. 

Eatonton Factory, Eatonton, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Kerseys. 

Decatur Factory, Decatur county, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Kerseys. 

Cooper & Tooke’s Factory, Houston county, Georgia—Osnaburgs and 
Kerseys. 

Houston Factory, Houston county, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Kerseys. 

Taylor Factory, Taylor county, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Kerseys. 

Augusta Factory, Augusta, Georgia—Shirtings, Sheetings and Drills. 

White’s Factory, Athens, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Due ks. 

Newton Factory, Newton county, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Kerseys. 

Scull Shoals Factory, Green county, Georgia—Osnaburgs. 

Curtright’s Factory, Green county, Georgia—Shirtings, Osnaburgs and 
Ducks. 

Roswell Factory, 
Ducks. 

Grant’s Factory, Columbus, Georgia—Osnaburgs, Ducks, ete. 

Macon Factory, Macon, Georgia—Shirtings, Sheetings, Osnaburgs and 
Ducks. 

Troup Factory, Troup county, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Ducks. 

Rogers’ Factory, Thomaston, Georgia—Osnaburgs and Ducks. 

Upson Factory, Upson county, Geor via—Osnaburgs and Ducks. 

Flint River Factory, Upson county , Georgia—Os naburgs and Ducks. 

Sweet Water Factory, Cobb county, Georgia —-Osnaburgs and Ducks. 

Mouton Factory, Sparta, Georgia—Shirtings, Sheetings, Osnaburgs and 
Ducks. 

Gwinnett Factory, 
Osnaburgs. 

The above factories, nearly all, make a surplus of cotton y 
are now readily sold and are bei ‘ing woven upon handdooms in the coyntry, 


and there are several small factories, that only spin yarn, in the State, not 


Roswell, Georgia—Shirtings, Sheetings, Osnaburgs and 


Lawrenceville, Georgia—Shirtings, Sheetings and 


yarns, which 


includéd in the above list. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Congress has determined, by a de- 
cisive vote, that any advance to the 
planters upon their Cotton and To- 
bacco crops, rendered unmarketable 
by the war, would be inexpedient 
from the Confederate treasury, and 
these interests are left in the hands 
of private capitalists and the banks. 
This is carrying oyt substantially the 
recommendation of the recent Macon 
Convention. We were present in 
that body, and expressed our views 
very fully upon the general subject. 
What we said cannot now, as the 
question has been disposed of, be of 
anv service further than is contained 
in the following report from the Sa- 
vaynah News. It makes some expla- 
nations in regard to the nature and 
character of the Produce Loan, of 
which, under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the editor of the Review 
has had the administration. It is 
gratifying to say that the loan is 
making good progress in evety quar- 
ter, and will reach, perhaps, an ag- 
vregate of at least $50,000,000, when 
at a 
the markets are opened. We quote 
from the report : 

Misapprehensions exist in regard to what is 
alled the Produce Loan. The plauters being 
called upon. in common with the rest of the 
community, to make subscription to the fifteen 
inillion or specie loan, replied that their sur- 
plus funds were already invested. and that 
their only resources were in the futare. Con 
gress authorised a pledge to be made of those 
future resources. The response was general 
and hearty, and would most probably embrace 
an aggregate of fifty milli@ms of dollars. The 
obligation is not to deliver the property itself 
to the Government, which is not wanted. but 
the proceeds, whenever it is sold, and to take in- 
exchange Confederate londs. The contract can- 
not be perfected until the sale is made. The 
planters retain the entire control and custody 
f the property; and the time of sending to 
market and of sale. though named in the con- 
tract. would, as a matter of course, yield to the 
circumstances of the blockade. The interest | 
of the Government and the planters alike were 
that the proporty should not be sacrificed. | 
Whenever the sale was effected, however long | 
delayed, the interests of the Government would | 
attach. The great importance. therefore, of | 


the loan. is manifest. Thongh denominated a 
produce loan, it is mainly a cotton loan—nine- 
teen-twentieths of the amount beihg the offer- 
ing of the cotton planters 

Mr. DeBow regarded it a safe and = sound 
pri: ciple of polity that Government should not 
interfere with the relations of private indus- 
try. but in the present extraordinary condition 
of the country. thought that there might be an 
exception. He would regard with tenderuess 
the case of the cotton planters which was. in 
many respects. different from that of every 
other interest, and would support any reason- 
able measure which looked to their relief and 
seemed to be necessary and practical. Though 
he believed that the blockade would be broken 
and the crop would go out during the coming 
season, there was still a possibility and, per- 
haps. even a probability. it wonld be other- 
wise, and he was perfectly willing to previde 
for such an exigency. To sustain an interest 
which had inaugurated the revolution. and 
without which it would be impracticable. he 
was willing to goa great way: and if the banks 
were not adequate to afford the necessary re- 
ief wonld even consent that the Government 
should doit. He did not speak officially, but 
as an individual. and expressed only his own 
opinion, and not that of any one in authority. 

The argument of Mr. DeBow was extended 
to considerable length. ind discussed in det il 
the several plans which were before the Con- 
vention and the country in relation to the sub- 
ject, showing how far each, in his opinion. ap- 
peared to possess merits and demerits, and 
submitting his own proposition. At his re- 
questa report of his remarks upon these points 
is suspended, it being his intention to write 
out the entire speech for publication, at an 
early day—the importance of the subject seem- 
ing to require, in his opinion, that course. 





New Orleans is actitig with the 
greatest spirit and with her usual far- 
reaching and unstinted benevolence, 
in aiding the sick and the destitute, 
which the war has thrown upon her. 
The extract which follows is descrip- 
tive of a free market which is in full 
and regular operation in her midst. 


Each woman is taken in charge by one of 
the Committee, who goes with her to the va- 
rious stands in the vegetable department. the 
grocery department, the baker's department, 
and the butcher's department, which latter is 
presided over by Mr. A. C. Merkel, of the 
French Market, who has kindly volunteered 
his services, and ‘the applicant retires by the 
opposite door, with a well-filled basket and a 
dinner for a prince. Corn meal is freely dis- 
tributed. as well as molasses of the best quality, 
and sugar is given one day and rice the next, 
at the option of the party. The supply is 








ee 
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given according to the number of children. 
and is generally sufficient to last until next 
market-day. 

It was amusing to see the Committee, which 
consists of many of our rich merchants. with 
their white aprons on, and in their shirt 
sleeves, working as hard as if their own bread 
depended on their exertions. and gallanting 
the women about—most of whom were Lrish. 
and none of them that might be termed ex- 
quisitely beantiful—with all the gallantry and 
attention as if they were conducting them 
through a ball room. 

The report of the Committee shows that 
there were 1,305 families supplied yesterday, 
and the following amount of provisions dis- 
tributed: 

39 barrels meal, 9 barrels rice, 1 barrel grits, 
1,340 loaves bread, 33 sacks sweet potatoes. 6 
sacks Irish potatoes. 11 sacks onions, 2 barrels 
green corn. 3 barrels cow peas, 4 barrels okra, 
150 pumpkins, 514 barrels molasses, 6 barrels 
mess beef. 34 bai rel of whitefish 14 barrel roe 
herring, 6 boxes codfish, 2 kits tongues and 
sounds, 4 beeves, 1 sack salt, 6 boxes soap, 
besides various vegetables. 


The war goes on. The evidences 
are that it is searcely more than 
begun. The Confederate States have 


We are indebted to J. W. Ran- 
dolph for a copy of the following 
works: 

1. Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics: prepared 
under direction of the War Department. U.S.A. 
2 vols. in one. Steam Press of Evans & Cogs- 
well, Charleston. 

2. Hand-Book of Active Service: with illus- 
trations. By E. L. Vielle, late U.S. A.. Captain 
of Engineers. Richmond: J. W Randolph. 

3. Hand-Book of Field Fortifications and Ar- 
tillery, and Manual for Light and Heavy Artil- 
lery: with illustrations. By E. L. Vielle, U.S. 
A. Richmond: J. W. Randolph. 

4. Pocket Edition of the New Testament. 
Nashville: Graves, Marks & Co. 


The three former are standard 
inilitary authorities, which every sol- 
dier should study. Hardee’s work is 
invaluable, and this pocket edition is 
beautifully issued and printed, and 
equals in style any work from the 
Yankee press. Mr. Randolph de- 
serves great credit for his enterprise 
as a publisher. 


but to exhibit the strength which | 


they can bring forth, and as occasion 
warrants will throw an available 
force of a million of men into the field. 
These men, fighting for their hearths 
and homes, and all that is held sacred 
in lite, will be a match for twice or 
thrice that number. With unabated 
courage and hearts still erect, our 
people prepare for the crash of arms 
and await the invader wherever he 
may strike. Meanwhile, Kentucky 
and Missouri are more and more 
linking their fortunes with their sis- 
ters, and will strike boldly for the 
common cause. The very atrocities 
of the enemy pave the way for his 
downfall. Things have reached a 
point when decisive tmeasures must 
soon be expected, and when the com- 
jlication of our own affairs must 
involve foreign nations. Can Britain 
submit to the enormity of the Mason- 
Slidell arrest? Let the enemy 
desolate our sea-coast, the heart of 
the country is free and will remain 
free from his pollutions. selmont, 
and Leesburg, and Bull Run, and 
Lexington, will daily repeat their 
lessons. We are but in the begin- 
ning of the war, and our resources 
are ample for all the demands that 
may be made upon us. 


Dr. E. D. Fenner, of New Orleans, 
sends us a pamphlet, entitled “ 4 
Plea for the Medical Staff of our 
Army.” This gentleman is distin- 
guished as a physician in New Or- 
leans, and labored with great zeal 
during last summer in organizing a 
hospital for Louisianians at Rich- 
mond. The institution has done ad- 
mirable service, and its plan has 
been adopted by those of several 
other States subsequently established. 
Dr. Fenner argues strenuously in 
favor of raising the character of the 
Medical Staff of the army and navy, 
and of assigning it appropriate rank 
in the service. The subject is cer- 
tainly one of great importance, and 
we recommend the pamphlet to the 
consideration of the Government and 
the profession. 


LG Note the advertisement of Lane & Bod- 
ley, now Thomas B. Bodley, of’ New Orleans. 
Most of the articles he is now manufacturing 
have never before been made inside the Con- 
federacy, particularly those under the head of 
Wood-working and Wheel Machinery. These 
have all come from the North, as owing to the 
importation of wagons and carriages, ete., ete.. 
and also of sash. doors and blinds. but little 
demand existed atvhome for that class of ma- 
chinery. Mr..Bodley has workmen that can 
make them as good as they have been made 
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Mr. Edmund Ruffin 
Sketches of Lower North. Carolina, 
which will furnish us valuable mate- 
rial for an article in the Review 
hereafier. The'fame of the author, 
acquired im.the tented alike with the 
tilied field, 
patriotiv: labors, add interest to every- 
thing from his pén. The volume em- 
braces: 

1 Acricultural F 
Carolina. 2 Ag 
Sand-re« nd Navig 
lina. H formation 
the 
Carv 


atures of dower North 
cricultural Geology. 5. Ocean 
rable Waters of North Caro 
of the Great. Swamps of 
Atlantic Coast 5. Pir frees of North 


lina an! Virginia. 


The little odes that follow are 
among the best which belong to 
the war, and are deserving of pres- 
ervation : 

Louisiana. 
pena. 


no clime like 


thine, 
wl savanna, 
f thie trom vine 

« monarch river. 

vl prairied plain, 
forever 


rh heine 
us bright domain. 


leep blue heaven 
wn With laughis 
ezes mildly driven 
er thy sunny skies. 
ich Helis extending 
i nemerald green, 
ix thetr music blending, 
ery bough are 
With Grane blossoms laden 
Or golden fruit. each bower 
Reveals the dark-eved maiden, 
Hlerself a fairer flower’ 
inny Creole beauty, 
Vith voice of song and mirth, 
vi true to love and duiy, 
the houries of the earth. 


een. 


iis ina! 

me of the 

Vv fertile 
Goes 


Ww! 


brave and free, 
broad savanna 
«wiling to the sea 
princely wealth inherits, 
yvenerous thoughts expand 
The chivalric high spirits, 

The guardians of the land. 


There's Life in the Old Land Yet. 
\MbéS R. RANDALL. 
Vs billowy dash, 
shout os 
yolbal’s fitful clash, 
Aud the crow! of his sallen drums: 
We hear it—we heed it, with vengeful thrills, 
And hall not forgive or fors 
There’s faith in the streams there’s hope in the 
hills: 
There's life in the Old Land yet! 
Minions! we sleep. but we are not dead, 
We are crushed, we are ourged, we 
searred 
We crouch—'t 


Of the peerl 


By blue Pataps 
fhe cyrant 
Along with the 


ties 


get— 


are 


s to welcome the 
ss Beauregard. 


triumph tread 
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and his noble record of 


| Turkey. 


. 


sande us | Then woe.to your vile, polluting horde, 


Whe on the Southern b raves are met— 
There's faith in the victor’s stainless sword, 
There’s life in the Old Land yet! 
Bigots! ye quell not the valiant mind 
With the elank of an iron chain— 
The spirit of freedom sings in the wind 
Oer Merryman. Thomas and Kane ; 
And we. though we smile not, are not thralls— 
We are piling a gory debt 
While down by McHenry s dungeo 
There's life in the Old Land yet! 
Our women have hung their harps away, 
And they scowl on your brutal bande, 
While the y mg le poignard dares the d ay 
In their « . defiant hands: 
They will stele their tresses to string our bows, 
Ere the Northern sun is set— 
There's faith in their unrelenting woes— 
There's life in the Old Land vet! 
There’s life. though it throbbeth in silent veina, 
‘Tis vocal without noise. 
It gushes oer Manassas’ solernn plains 
From the blood of the Maryland Joys. 
That blood shall ery alond, and rise 
With an everlasting threat. 
sy the death of the brave. by the 
skies 
There's lift 


n walls 


(iod in the 


in the Old Land vet 


Edward A. Pollard, 
of Virginia, sends us a copy of a 
duodecimo volume, which he denom- 
inates the Southern Spy, and which 
collects together a series of letters 
written by him at various times, 
anonymously, on the Policy and In- 
augurafion of the Lincoln War. The 
letters are very interesting, and are 
addressed to the President of the 
United States, Gen. Scott, Mr. Sew- 
ard and other prominent worthies of 
that school. The reputation which 
Mr. Pollard acquired by his. work, 
the ~ Black Diamond,” is well sus- 
tained in the present, which pub- 
lished by West & Johnston, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
s 


The author, 


The Southern Methodist Book 
Concern, Nashville, have issued an 
interesting volume on slavery, by 
the Hon. James Williams, recently 
United States Minister at Constanti- 
nople.: The entire proceeds of the 
sale are contributed to the sick of 
the Confederate army. The book is 
entitled, 


Letters on Slavery Srom the Old World, writ- 
ten during the canvass for the Presidency of 
the United States in 1860; to which are added 
a letter to Lord Brougham on the John Brown 
raid. and a brief reference to the result of the 
Presidential election and its conse juences, by 
James Williams, late United States Minister to 
Price $1.00. 





